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So the story goes 


“This Standard Carbide 
certainly does burn brigh- 
ter and lasts longer,” said 
Father, looking up from 

/his paper. 

Mother nodded as she 
went on darning. “I’m 
glad we had a whole 
winter’s supply stored in 
the barn in those moist- 
ure-proof drums.” 


drums,” amended a twin. 








Twas a Dark and Stormy Evening 


But it was not dark in the Jennings home—and no one seemed to 
notice the storm. For the room was flooded with bright, white light, and 
even the boisterous twins were busy and quiet—over “home work.” 


“Blue steel, moisture-proof 


A 


“That's right, son, al- 
ways ask for the carbide 
that comes in the big blue 
steel drum.” 

Thatis good advice to 
every farmer who uses 
acetylene gas or is plan- 
ning to install a gener- 
‘ator. 

Write us for full inform- 
ation as to why Ctandard 

Carbide “‘burns brighter and 
lasts longer.” 








FARMER’S STANDARD CARBIDE CO., Inc. 


FACTORY: PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 
Executive Offices: 15 West 37th Street, New York, N. Ye 
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Every Step in 
Beekeeping 


By Benjamin Wallace Douglass 


A brand-new book based on the 
most up-to-date scientific infor- 
mation and through practical 
experience that tells how to 
keep bees for profit. 


A book of directions, every step 
made clear, so that the beginner 
may start right and go forward 
without floundering. Delight- 
fully written. Author was form- 
erly State Entomologist of Indi- 
ana and has been a successful 
beekeeper for years. 


Illustrated with thirty-one pho- 

tographs. Price $2.50. Post- 

paid to any subscriber to this 
magazine. 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Tale Money Earns No. 


~~ Interest 


FTER selling their crops many far- 

mers have idle money which will not 

be needed for nearly a year. Invest this 

idle money where it will earn a good rate 

ofinterestand help New York State 
farmers. 


5% % and Safety 


Buy our Collateral Trust Gold Notes, $100 
— $500— $1,000 denominations—due one 
year to five years from date—54% inter- 
est, payable semi-annually, Fully secur- 
ed. These notes are excellent security 
should you yourself need a loan before 
they fall due. 


Write for particulars and free booklet 


FARMERS FUND, INC. 
M. W. Cole, President 


Lincoln-Alliance Bank Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Capital, $400,000 Surplus, $115,000 
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Size of Pump 
FW. 

wane, ry the advantages and disadvan- 
force ae req power 
to operate a pump un a 10-inch stroke 
and 2-inch pipe than a 6-inch stroke with a 
1% inch pipe? What —_ be the proper 
size for pumps?—-[(B, P. Weidert. 

The principle of a single acting 
pump is the same as an ordinary hand 
suction pump as it forces water on 
one stroke only. It may be a lift 
pump or force pump. A double act- 
ing pump is always a force pump. 
It has two cylinders and water is 
forced out on both the up and down 
stroke. Assuming equal conditions, 
it will require more power to operate 
a 10-inch stroke pump with a 2-inch 
pipe than a 6-inch stroke with a 1%- 
inch pipe. Under either condition the 
pump can be orerated by hand. The 
figures in both cases are for drawing 
water from a depth of 100 feet. The 
first size pump would be difficult to 
operate by hand if water was drawn 
to any greater depth. The size and 
length of the linder depend upon 
‘the depth of the well. . 

If you are to pump about 6 gallons 
of water a minute from a depth of 
100 feet, a 2-inch cylinder 14 inches 
long would require 0.14 horse power. 
To lift the same quantity of water 
200 feet woud require 0.28 horse 
power. To reduce the amount of 
power to operate the pump you 
would have to reduce the length of 
the cylinder to 10 or 12 inches, which, 
of course, would reduce the capacity 
of the pump. 

It is impossible to advise concern- 
ing the proper size of cylinder with- 
out knowing the depth of the well 
and the amount of water desired. For 
general conditions, a 6-inch stroke 
ie recommended for a 10-inch cylinder, 
an 8-itich stroke for 12-inch cylinder, 
@ 10-inch stroke for a 14-inch cylin- 
der and a 12-inch stro e for a 16- 
inch cylinder. 
cylinder in each case is 2 inches. 


Better Get New Cylinder 


the 
a or 80, it is very hard to 
I get a = cylinder and ot the 
with new ri 


+ ~ IE Mo McGlashan, New Jersey. 


After using your tractor seven years 
undoubtedly the cylinder and piston 
is badly worn. The result, of course, 
as you have found out, is that oll gets 
past the piston and the engine does 
not deliver its full rated horse power. 
In case you have the cylinder re- 
bored, then it will be necessary to get 
an oversized piston. The amount of 
power gained by the rebored cylinder 
would scarcely be perceptible over the 
amount of power of a new engine. 
The cheapest and most satisfactory 
plan would be to order a new cylinder 
and piston from the company build- 
ing the machine. This would be less 
trouble and considerably less expen- 
sive than to rebore the cylinder and 
get an oversized piston. The in- 
creased amount of power would not 
pay for the difference in cost. 


Clover and Alsike Seed 


According to the federal bureau of 
crop estimates, the movement of red 
clover seed from growers has been be- 
low normal, while that of alsike has 
been fully normal. There is tendency 
on the part of the former growers to 
hold their seed, because the crop 
which is now being threshed in many 
sections is not turning out better than 
early estimates and they believe prices 
will be higher later on. In southwest- 
ern Ohio, red clover seed has been 
selling at $17.25 per 100 pounds, com- 
pared to a range of $17.25 to $22 ata 
corresponding time last year. Further 
west shipping point prices are around 
$14.80. The foreign crop-of red clover 
seed is also reported short, due to 
drouth last summer. 

Growers have been offered $13.05 
to $16 per 100 pounds for alsike 
clover seed as compared with $18.40 
to $24.50 last year. Quality of the 
1921 crop is approximately the same 
as last year. The crop in Ontario, 
Can, which contributes a large bulk 
of the alsike clover seed annually im- 
ported into the country, is estimated 
at only 60% of last year’s crop. 
Prices have remained firm since har- 
vest. 
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SAVED $80 
on Lumber 


Geo. Aditen wanted to rebuild a part of his bar 
coon ¢ it himself with the aid of a hired man o 

helper but didn’t, because lumber prices locally 
were 


more 
buy for. Then George sa 
favorite magazine, 

—got back the quotation and was surprised to 
find he could buy for $80 less than he haq 
figured. 


Godesed on condition this low-priced lumber 
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it came (within 5 r 
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~~ con. rh. for yourself by wr ‘or our 100-page 
FREE Lumber and Building Material Catalog. 
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Booklet Illustration 
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6040 Main St. 
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Some Aspects of Farmers’~Problems 


Present Situation, What Farmers are Asking and the Way Out—Bernard M. Baruch 


Nore :—The following article is one of the most noteworthy 
sat has ever appeared in the press, The author is a leading 
feyre in our national life and during the war as chairman 

the War Industries Board, shared with President Wilson 

4 General Pershing, the great responsibilities in directing 
serican efforts to a successful conclusion of that gigantic 
sdertaking. Mr. Baruch has been in close touch with all 

ses of industriah.endeavor. It is because of this fact 

tin speaking for ™“armers his knowledge and breadth of 
sion give bim authority that is unquestioned. In formu- 
isting the plans of the U. S. Grain Growers and the Farmers’ 
imnancial corporation for financing the marketing of farm 
products the judgment and genius of Mr. Baruch have» been 
indispensable to the federation of farm bureaus as attested 
» the organizers themselves. This article was published in 
we Atlantic Monthly, and American Agriculturist feels highly 
mplimented in receiving permission to use it complete. The 
st part states the situation of agriculture today. The second 
bart, dealing with what farmers are asking—and the way 
t-will be printed in our next issue.—[The Editor. 
HE whole rural world is in a 
Yosh «© ferment of unrest, and there is 

bed an unparalleled volume and in- 
| if OM tensity of determined, if not 
MA \ = : 
NA) Cs angry, protest; and an omnious 
swarming of occupational conferences, inter- 
st groupings,. political movements, and 
wopaganda. Such a turmoil cannot but ar- 
rest our attention. Indeed, it demands our 
areful study and examination. It is not 
likely that six million aloof and ruggedly in- 

pendent men have come together and 
landed themselves into active unions, 
xieties, farm bureaus, and so forth, for 

» sufficient cause. 

Investigation of the subject conclusively 
proyes that, while there is much overstate- 
ment of grievances and misconception of 
remedies, the farmers are right in complain- 
ing of wrongs long endured, and right in 
olding that it is feasible to relieve their ills 

ith benefit to the rest of the community. 

his being the case of an industry that con- 
ributes, in the raw-material form alone, 
about one-third of the national annual 
ealth-production and is the means of liveli- 
od of about forty-nine per cent of the 
opulation, it is obvious that the subject is 
me of grave concern. Not only do the farm- 
as make up one-half of the nation, but the 
well-being of the other half depends upon 
them. 

So long as we have nations, a wise political 
tonomy will aim at a large degree of 
tational self-sufficiency and self-contain- 
nent. Rome fell when the food-supply was 
0 far removed from the belly. Like her, 
ve shall destroy our own agriculture and 
extend our sources of food distantly and 
precariously, if we do not see to it that our 
farmers are well and fairly paid for their 
rvices. The farm gives the nation men as 
well as food. - Cities derive their vitality and 
are forever renewed from the country, but 
a impoverished countryside exports intel- 
ligence and fetains unintelligence. Only the 

er grades of mentality and character will 
tmain on, or seek, the farm, unless agricul- 
ture is capable of being pursued with con- 
tentment and adequate compensation. Hence, 
lo embitter and impoverish the farmer is to 
try up and contaminate,the vital sources of 
nation. ° 


Dependent on Agriculture 


The war showed convincingly how depend- 
fit the nation is.on the full productivity of 
farms. Despite herculean efforts, agri- 
tural production kept only a few weeks 
‘months ahead of consumption, and that 
mly by increasing the acre: of certain 
aple crops at the cost of reducing that of 
mers. We ought not to forget that lesson 
men we ponder on the farmer’s problems. 
i re Souls common pedhiems, and there 
Id be no attempt to with them as if 
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they were purely the selfish demands of a 
clear-cut group, antagonistic to the rest of 
the community. Rather should we consider 
agriculture in the light of broad national 
policy, just as we consider oil, coal, steel, 
dyestuffs, and so forth, as sinews of national 
strength. Our growing population and a 
higher standard of living demand increasing 
food-supplies, and more wool, cotton, hides, 
and the rest. With the disappearance of free 
or cheap fertile land, additional acreage and 
increased yields can come only from costly 
effort. This we need not expect from an 





BERNARD M. BARUCH 


impoverished or unhappy rural population. 

It will not do to take a narrow view of the 
rural discontent or to appraise it from the 
standpoint of yesterday. This is peculiarly 
an age of flux and change and new ideals. 
Because a thing-always has been so no longer 
means that it is righteous, or always shall be 
so. More, perhaps, than ever before, there 
is a widespread feeling that all human rela- 
tions can be improved by taking thought, 
and that it is mot becoming for the reasoning 
animal to leave his destiny largely to chance 
and natural incidence. 

Prudent and orderly adjustment of pro- 
duction and distribution in accordance with 
consumption is recognized as wise manage- 
ment in every business but that of farming. 
Yet, I venture to say, there is no other in- 
dustry in which it is so important to the 
public—to the city-dweller—that production 
should be sure, steady, and increasing, and 
that distribution should be in proportion to 
the need. The unorganized farmers natural- 
ly act blindly and impulsively, and, in conse- 

uence, surfeit and dearth, accompanied by 
Teas neerting price-variations, harass the 
consumer. One year potatoes rot in the fields 
because of excess production, and. there is 
a scarcity of the things that have been dis- 
placed to make way for the expansion of the 


potato acreage; next year the punished farm- 
ers mass their fields in some other crop, and 
potatoes enter the class of luxuries; and so 
on. 

Agriculture is the greatest and funda- 
mentally the most important of our Ameri- 
can industries. The cities are but the 
branches of the tree of national life, the roots 
of which go deeply into the land. We all 
flourish or decline with the farmer. All of 
us want to get back permanently to nor- 
malcy; but is it reasonable to hope for that 
condition unless our greatest and most basic 
industry can be pyt on a sound and solid 
permanent foundation? The farmers are not 
entitled to special privileges; but are they. 
not right in demanding that they be placed 
on an equal footing with the buyers of their 
products with other industries? 


Evils that Harm Farmers 


An ancient evil, and a persistent one, is 
the undergrading of farm products, with the 
result that what the farmers sell as of one 
quality is resold as of a higher. That this 
sort of chicanery should persist on any im- 
portant scale in these days of business -in- 
tegrity would seem almost incredible, but 
there is much evidence that it does so per- 
sist. Even as I write, the newspapers an- 
nounce the suspension of several firms from 
the New York Produce exchange for export- 
ing to Germany as No. 2 wheat a whole ship- 
load of grossly inferior wheat mixed with 
oats, chaff, and the like. 

Another evil is that of inaccurate weigh- 
ing of farm products, which, it is charged, 
is sometimes a matter of dishonest intention 
and sometimes of protective policy on the 
part of the local buyer, who fears that he 
may “weigh out” more than he “weighs in.” 

A greater grievance is that at present the 
field farmer has little or no control over the 
time and conditions of marketing his prod- 
ucts, with the result that he is often under- 
paid for his products and usually over- 
charged for marketing service. The differ- 
ence between what the farmer receives and 
what the consumer pays often exceeds all 
possibility of jurisdiction. To cite a single 
illustration: Last year, according to figures 
attested by the railways and the growers, 
Georgia watermelon-raisers received on the 
average 7.5 cents for a melon, the railroads 
got 12.7 cents for carrying it to Baltimore, 
and the consumer paid one dollar; leaving 
79.8 cents for the service of marketing and 
its risks, as against 20.2 cents for growing 
and transporting. The hard annals of farm- 
life are replete with such commentaries on 
the crudeness of present practices. 

Nature prescribes that the farmer’s 
‘goods’ must be finished within two or three 
months of the year, while financial and stor- 
age limitations generally compel him to sell 
them at the same time. As a rule, other in- 
dustries are in a continuous process of fin- 
ishing goods for the markets ; they distribute 
as they produce, and they can curtail pro- 
duction without too great injury to them- 
selves or the community; but if the farmer 
restricts his output, it is with disastrous 
consequence, both to himself and to the com- 
munity. 

The average farmer is busy with produc- 
tion for the major part of the year, and has 
nothing to sell. The bulk of his output comes 
on the market at once. Because of lack of 

(Continued on page 265) 
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A Bad Practice 


“If Congress should fail to adjourn before the regular 
session, members will be unable to collect travel mileage for 
the regular session. These expenses, in the cases of those 
living long distances from Washington, reach considerable 
amounts.”—[New York Times. 


Anything wrong in the source of power 
poisons all that it does. Selfishness, graft, 
dishonesty, taking pay without service—all 
these corrupt, whether the individual, the 
congress, or the executives. Locate one 
crooked thing and you will find another close 
to it. A Congress that collects 20 cents 
mileage, and adjourns simply to get it is 
certain to be guilty of many faults. 











False Hunting Statements 


As was to be expected, false and mislead- 
ing statements are being put out about the 
trespass law passed by the last New York 
legislature. We note in one Tioga county 
paper the statement that farm owners must 
secure blanks from the conservation commis- 
sion and sign the blanks to have the right to 
hunt on their own farms. This statement 
undoubtedly originated in the mind of some 
disgruntled gamester who wants to trespass 
as in the past without let or hindrance and 
is seeking to make the present law unpopu- 
lar. Of course, the statement is rubbish, 
without a single word of truth in it. Not 
only is the farm owner not required to sign 
such a blank to hunt or fish on his own land, 
but he can give permission to his friends 
and neighbors to hunt or fish on his land 
without even signing a permit to that effect. 
The law does not even say that written con- 
sent is necessary, but that a written con- 
sent is a defense. All sorts of false state- 
ments about the hunting law may be ex- 
pected from now on. 


Unemployment 

A conference, called by the President, to 
consider various phases of the unemployment 
problem and suggest possible remedies, met 
and adjourned, to resume work October 30. 
Of the 55 accredited members of the confer- 
ence, 20 represented manufacturing interests 
and organizations and as many more repre- 
sented organized labor and organized social 
activities. Only two of the 55 had any direct 
connection with agriculture. Only one group 
made definite suggestions, and of these one 
had to do with the organization and function- 
ing of social and relief organization. One 
recommendation had to do with statistics 
and information; two recommendations con- 
cerned an educational character, while four 
actually functioned on the problem of unem- 
ployment. One of these definitely asked for 
ncreasing the volume of public work, and 
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one urges property owners to increase em- 
ployment for repair and permanent improve- 
ment; one asked for employers to distribute 
labor to employ the greatest number possible 
and one urges industry to employ as many 
people as possible. 

Out of this very hazy program one recom- 
mendation was selected for emphasis in a 
proclamation calling upon mayors of cities 
immediately to organize local committees to 
deal with the unemployment problem. It is 
evident that one result of this form of local 
organization will be to increase city, county 
and state appropriations for public works, 
although it has been positively asserted that 
it was not the desire of the conference that 
appropriations should be made at this time 
for the relief of the unemployed. 

The most significant factor in the unem- 
ployment problem was not touched upon. 
The existing differences in levels is between 
wages, earnings and commodity prices in 
agriculture, and between wages, earnings 
and commodity prices in other industries. 
This latter factor, after all, is the one im- 
portant factor in the whole problem of un- 
employment, and of all factors it was the 
one ignored. The one thing that stands out 
conspicuously above all others is that un- 
employed people ought to get a job at what- 
ever price a job is available. That’s the 
crux of the unemployment problem. But 
the trouble is most of those out of work 
won’t work because they don’t want to work, 
or want work at war wages. If the unem- 
ployed would be content with wages on a 
basis of what farm products bring, there 
would be a revival of work, and of prosperity 
as its corollary, heretofore undreamed of. 





During the Game 

“Play ball! Get behind the team!” In 
business as in sport the way to win is to 
back up the players. In the better market- 
ing programs of the codperative organiza- 
‘tions the united help of every member is 
needed. If things are not going as they ought 
to go talk the matter over in the local, ascer- 
tain the cause of the trouble and endeavor 
to make correction by concrete suggestions; 
if these avail not the members have their 
chance at the regular annual meetings. 
While the game is on don’t roast your team 
—back it up and cheer! 





More Misrepresentation 


From Chicago was sent last week the fol- 
lowing dispatch to the press: 


“Tho grain world is now witnessing the almost complete 
collapse of the cooperative movement of farmers to market 
their own grain. The leaders in this movement are in retreat. 
Despite their inexperience and utter lack of marketing knowl- 
edge, they have been exposed. The farmer bas learned that 
the glowing promises made to enlist his financial support are 
impossible of performance. Without the farmers’ money. to 
be supplied in abundant plenty this plan was foreordained 
to failure and thus we are not witnessing this complete 
collapse of this embryonic monopoly.” 


This report was put out by the national 
grain dealers’ association in endeavor to dis- 
credit farmers’ efforts to market wheat co- 
operatively. The grain dealers sought to 
raise a fund of $250,000 to fight this grain 
marketing program. Well, these organized 
grain dealers are fighting the farmers, no 
doubt about that. This dispatch is indica- 
tive of that. Why bless you, this grain 
growers’ movement has not even yet got into 
short pants. It is still in the cradle in swad- 
dling clothes. And yet these libels are being 
sent out to discredit the movement. It will 
take time, a long time, to get this program 
under way. 

What has happened to the grain growers 
was exactly what happened to the dairymen’s 
league, to the fruit growers, to every or- 
ganized effort of producers to take out some 
of the plunder that middlemen have injected 
into all kinds of farm marketing. The grain 
growers must expect the same slanderous 
statements, the same efforts to cause sus- 
picion and discord, the same type of false 
reports as were sent out by the milk dealers 
when they so strenuously fought the dairy- 
men who built up the Dairymen’s league. © 

Farmers must not expect that they are to — 
pass over an easy road in carrying out their 
market programs. The men who are carry- 
ing these burdens must face abuse, distrust, 
slander; they will find their honor to be as- 
sailed, their good names besmirched and 
every type of foulness flung at them that 
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money and power can command. The», 
lesson in this dispatch is the smallneg 
which organized middlemen will sto, 
order to defeat the farmers in their wort 
efforts to improve marketing conditions, 


Fighting the Egg Scandal 
_ A man who poses as an authority op 
importation of Chinese eggs by British gy, 
dicates is quoted in one of the daily Papers 
‘having said the following: 











The odd thing about these British syndicates is that 
are practically tax free, and yet the farmers who are said 4 
have active organizations at Washington, seem utterly j M 
ant of the fearful inroads thus made upon them by Bur™ 
operators, who collect millions of dollars from the Amen 
people to the injury of a great American industry and Withs 
benefiting the American consumer in any manner. 









Any man who speaks so authoritative 
about the importation of Chinese eggs, a m; 
ter so vigorously fought by American Agr 
culturist in the last year and a half, should 
not be so woefully ignorant himself concer; 
ing the activities of American poultrymen 4 
stop this Chinese egg scandal. Perhaps the 
gentleman is not aware of the pressyp 
brought upon the tariff commission to ley 
sufficient duty on shell eggs, canned, frozen 
and powdered eggs from China, which has 
been brought by the organized poultrymey 
of the United States. The committee of 4) 
of which Prof. James E. Rice of Cornell js 
chairman, framed, presented and is now ac 
tively on the job to secure protection against 
this Oriental egg scandal. 

The American poultry association from 
which this committee is drawn has been after 
this problem with a vengeance and at a re 
cent conference in Seattle, Wash., made this 
one of the major considerations of its meet- 
ing. Farm organizations all over the coun- 
try have likewise been on the job, and we sug- 
gest that these misinformed gentlemen who 
get publicity in the daily papers, take a trip 
to Washington and learn first hand what the 
farm organizations are doing for farming at 
our national capitol. It would indeed be a 
revelation to most of them. 


Getting the Reading Habit 

One of the best indices of present and pro- 
spective improvement in farming is the 
steadily increasing demand for reliable farm 
literature. It shows that the importance of 
correct thinking is being recognized by a con- 
stantly widening circle of progressive far- 
mers, and that the necessity of becoming 
familiar with the practical thoughts of others 
is more highly appreciated each year. This 
is well illustrated by the establishment of 
numerous grange and rural libraries, as well 
as by the enlargement of farmers’ book 
shelves. This growth is due to the nature 
of the books themselves. They are written 
by farmers and specialists in various lines 
of farm economy and they set forth the 
principles and practice upon which success 
depends. Each year this demand increases 
because the ideas contained, if put into prac- 
tice, result in inestimable good to the in- 
dividual farmer and his family and, conse 
quently, to the community and the nation as 
a whole. The reading habit wanes in the 
city, but steadily grows in country homes. 


Three Classes 


Three classes of people there are in the 
world. In terms of pleasure thinks one; 2 
terms of profit another; in terms of progress 
a third. Without exception this latter class 
is responsible for the best things in life. To 
this class belong the great men and women 
of all time and every land. From the dawn 
of history until this very minute, the people 
who have got the most out of life have been 
the ones who have put most into it. 
people who have made the most progress 
have been the ones who were trying the hart- 
est to help others to get somewhere. 
workers in the cocperative movements are 
paving the way for progress and their W' 
wil bring reward in which all people wil 
share. ‘ 


His Best Bet—The dairy cow is the farm 
er’s best oe grein. 28 live ste 
shows an upward tendency. The price ® 
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Wholesale Buying on ‘* Net 


The tendency of wholesale egg merchants 
in New York city to buy from farmers on a 
“set return” basis has grown so rapidly that 
now 70% of the dealers are using this new 
method in their dealings, according to 
terschel H. Jones, director of the New York 
tity branch of the State Department of Foods 
gd Markets. This net return method of 
buying means that wholesale merchants 
to pay farmers the top quotations on 
sym products upon the day when they are 
received. The products then belong to them 
by outright purchase and they dispose of 
them as they see fit. At first glance, this 
method seems a favorable one to farmers, 
and it most assuredly is a desirable one for 
wholesale dealers to follow, as it does away 
with the necessity of commission merchants’ 
bond and license, which at present is the only 
tection farmers have on the New York 
markets ‘for a square deal. 

However, this net return method of buy- 
ing is the most vicious method of dealing 
with which farmers have yet come in contact. 
Itgives the wholesale merchants free rein to 
pay what they will for the farmer’s product, 
and offers no legal chance of comeback 
against the dealer. It gives opportunity for 
the dealer to grade the farmers’ eggs in any 
dass he sees fit, and to make return accord- 
ingly. Of course, he must grade the farmers’ 
product below its actual worth on the market 
in order to make money by resale. There- 
fore, his advertising to buy direct and pay 
top quotations for the grade is misleading, 
to say the least. Wholesale merchants are 
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ve sug- 
n mo advertising extensively to get the farmers’ 
a tripeggs on this basis, and only unreliable publi- 
rat them cations will carry the advertisement of such 
ling atm merchants. 
d be a State Department Against Practice 
The evils of this practice have been uncov- 
ered by Mr. Jones and his staff of inspectors. 
They find upon investigation of the private 
: One books of egg concerns that the actual sale of 


the farmer’s eggs may be up to 10 cents a 


farm dozen over the return they make to the 
nce of Mi farmer. If eggs sell for 52 cents a dozen 
4 COl- i and the farmer gets a return of 42 cents the 
> far- Hi dealer is making around 20% commission. 

re In the appeal to the farmer for his ship- 


Th ments, many dealers advertise that no com- 
1S BM mission is charged, and often their advertise- 
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keg Merchants Daily Avoid the Law 


Return’’ Basis A Vicious and Growing Market Practice 


he is dealing directly with a consumers’ 
agency and at last eliminating the middle- 
men. , Such an appeal as this is drawing 
business away from the well-established and 
reliable commission merchants, who deal on 
commission and who are bonded and licensed 
under the New York State law. 

The department has uncovered several 
noticeable cases in this method and it is high 
time that country shippers realize the evils 
of this market practice. Practically all of 
the small dealers operate on a net basis and 
they have no fear of the commission mer- 
chants’ law, since there is nothing which the 


department can do to require them to make | 


honest purchase and return. 

There are some exceptions of course, but 
they are rare. A few dealers purchase a 
very fine grade of eggs on a net return basis 
and gamble on a rise in the market. Also, 
with a very fine product they may get above 
highest printed quotations when they resell 
to a jobber or retail dealer. 


Law is the Farmers’ Friend 


In selling to a reliable commission mer- 
chant, the department has authority to attach 
the bond of that merchant in favor of the 
farmer in case of trouble, and the farmer can 
always call upon the department for investi- 
gation of his'sales. This is protection to the 
country shipper and it was for this purpose 
that the law was established. 

Commenting upon the practice, Dr. Eugene 
H. Porter, state commissioner of foods and 
markets said as follows: “One of the gross- 
est sources of trouble, particularly in the re- 
ceiving of eggs, has been the so-called “net 
return” basis of transaction. In the future, 
the general attitude of this department to- 
ward this method of doing business will be 
to consider it as an attempted evasion of the 
laws relating to commission transactions, 
and to advise farmers not to ship to any 
firm advertising to sell on this plan. 


Fraud on Common Carriers 


Another nice little stunt in the sale of eggs 
has been pulled off this last season on the ex- 
press companies and the United States Post 
Office. Upon arrival of egg cases, the dealers 
have claimed heavy breakage and have se- 
cured the signature of the drivers for the 
delivery of cases containing much breakage. 
Such authoritative statements as the express 


companies’ receipts have been the basis of 
returning payment to farmers for only a part 
of their eggs. The dealers themselves have 
profited by the sale of egg cases in which the 
breakage was not actually as severe as re- 
ported. It was then up to the farmer to get 
from the express companies any return from 
the reported breakage that he could. 

This loss to the express companies ran to 
such an amount that they took action, placed 
inspectors at the receiving points and actual- 
ly caught the fraud on a number of the deal- 
ers. At the same time, as has been earlier 
reported in American Agriculturist, rigid 
regulations were laid down for the shipments 
of eggs in reference to the use of new fillers, 
new cases, packing top and bottom,.etc. 

When this stunt on the express companies 
took such a turn, the dealers advised their 
shippers to use parcel post. Cases of eggs 
then came pouring in through the mails. The 
next thing, the postoffice received large 
claims for breakage reported in transit. The 
same thing was repeated on the post office as 
on the express companies. Post office author- 
ities got on the job and a number of indict- 
ments for fraud were made against some of 
the dealers. These are soon to come up for 
trial. The post office has not developed the 
inspection system which was forced upon the 
express companies, but it is getting after 
these tricksters. 


Investigate Your Dealer 


Because of these sharp market practices, 
farmers and country shippers should investi- 
gate their dealer. The simplest way to do 
so is to communicate with the department of 
farms and markets at either New York or 
Albany, requesting a list of the bonded and 
licensed commission merchants in all of the 
cities of New York state. This will be sent 
to all citizens free of charge. When selling 
upon the New York city market, farmers of 
the state have the right to request an inspec- 
tion of their products, when they have sus- 
picion that they are-not receiving fair play. 

The department, free of charge, will make 
such inspection within the limits of reason 
and report on the quality of the farmer’s 
product, condition of arrival, etc., making 
open report to both the farmer and the deal- 
er. Farmers should no longer pass up this 
valuable service which is their chief pro- 
tection in selling products on the open market, 
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| the ME storage facilities and of financial support, 
ccess Mi the farmer cannot carry his goods through 
eases MM the year and dispose of them as they are 
prac- MM currently needed. In the great majority of 
> I ME cases, farmers have to entrust storage—in 
nse ME warehouses and elevators—and the financial 
n 88 BE carrying of their products to others. 


- the Farm products are generally marketed at 
8. atime when there is a congestion of both 
transportation and finance—when cars and 
money are scarce. The outcome, in many 
the fae Stances, is that the farmers not only sell 
«jn My Uder pressure, and therefore at a disad- 
ress (ag Vantage, but are compelled to take further 
lass a Teductions in net returns, in order to meet 
To the charges for the service of storing, trans- 
nen portation, financing, and ultimate market- 
wn ig—which charges they claim, are often 
ple excessive, bear heavily on both consumer 
and producer, and are under the control of 
e performing the service. It is -true 
that they are relieved of the risks of a chang- 
ing market by selling at once; but they are 
quite willing to take the unfavorable chance, 
ifthe favorable one also is theirs and they can 
tain for themselves a part of the service 
s that are uniform, in good years and 
, With high prices and low. 

While, in the main, the farmer must sell, 
Tegardless of market conditions, at the time 
of the maturity of crops, he cannot suspend 
ther in toto. He must go on produc- 

» oe Saree om Terie, and if the world 
to exist. The most he can do is to cur- 
I produetion a little, or alter its form, and 
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that—because he is in the dark as to the prob- 
able demand for his goods—may be only to 
jump from the frying pan into the fire, tak- 
ing the consumer with him. 

Even the dairy farmers, whose output is 
not seasonal, complain that they find them- 
selves at a disadvantage in the marketing 
of their productions, especially raw milk, ‘be- 
cause of the high costs of distribution, which 
they must ultimately bear. 

Many Lecturing Farmers 

Now that the farmers are stirring, think- 
ing and uniting as never before to eradicate 
these inequalities, they are subject fo stern 
economic lectures, and are met with the ac- 
cusation that they are demanding, and are 
the recipients of, special privileges. Let us 
see what privileges the government has con- 
ferred on the farmers. Much has been made 
of Section 6 of the Clayton Anti-Trust act, 
which purported to permit them to combine 
with immunity, under certain conditions. 
Admitting that, nominally, this exemption 
was in the nature of a special privilege,— 
though I think it was so in appearance rath- 
er than in fact,—we find that the courts have 
nullified it by judicial interpretation. Why 
should not the farmers be permitted to accom- 
plish by cooperative methods what other bus- 
inesses are already doing. by cooperation in 
the form of incorporation? If it be proper 
for men to form, by.fusion of existing cor- 
porations or otherwise, a corporation that 
controls the entire production of a com- 


. modity, or a large part of it, why is it not 


roper for a group of farmers to unite for 
the marketing of their common products, 


either in one or in several selling agencies? 
Why should it be right for a hundred thou- 
sand corporate shareholders to direct 25 or 
30 or 40 per cent of an industry, and wrong 
for a hundred thousand cooperative farmers 
to control a no larger proportion of the wheat 
crop, or cotton, or any other product? 

The department of agriculture is often 
spoken of as a special concession to the far- 
mers, but in its commercial results, it is of as 
much benefit to the buyers and consumers of 
agricultural products as to the producers, or 
even more. I do not suppose that anyone op- 
poses the benefits that the farmers derive 
from the educational and research work of 
the department, or the help that it gives them 
in working out improved cultural methods 
and practices, in developing better-yielding 
varities through breeding and selection, in 
introducing new varieties from remote parts 
of the world and adapting them to our cli- 
mate and economic condition, and in devising 
practical measures for the elimination or con- 
trol of dangerous and destructive animal and 
plant diseases, insect pests, and the like. Ail 
these things manifestly tend to stimulate and 
enlarge production, and their general bene- 
ficial effects are obvious. 

No Farm Favor in These 

It is complained that, whereas the law re- 
stricts federal reserve banks to three months’ 
time for commercial paper, the farmer is al- 
lowed six months on his notes. This is not a 
special privilege, but merely such a recogni- 
tion of business conditions as makes it pos- 
sible for country banks to do business with 

(Continued on page 266) 
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a= CASH== 


FOR YOUR 


FarmProducts 


E WILL MARKET practically any 

FARM PRODUCT for you. We 
will turn it all.into cash as quickly as 
possible, at full market value for the 
quality consigned, and mail check to 
you as soon as sold. 

Absolutely all moneys received for 
consignor’s goods less transportation 
charges (uniess prepaid) and our sell- 
ing charge will be remitted. 

Claims for loss or damages will be 
filed thru this office free of charge if 
you so desire. 


pressed ©Poultry, Eggs, 

Dried Beans, Butter, 

Honey, Syrup, Fruit, 
and Vegetables 


any of the above in carlots or less, 5% 
selling charge. Shipping directions— 
284 Washington St., this city. On all 
country, dressed meats 5% selling charge 
and shfpping directions, West Washing- 
ton markets. 

LIVE STOCK—$1.25 each on cattle, 


15¢e each on lambs, 30c each on calves, 
2% on hogs. Shipping directions N. Y. 
Stockyards. 


HAY AND GRAIN—vwrite for shipping 
directions. Write for free market quo- 
tations to Department “X.” Ask for 
them today 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


ESTABLISHED (856 
~/ MAIN OFFICE DEPT. “x” 
204 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace Ave., 
West Washington Market, N.Y. 
LIVE STOCK: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 60th Street 
New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 60th Street 


Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Processthat elimi- 
nates - 

Rim Cat and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 

community to use and intro- 

duce these wonderful tires at 

our astonishingly low prices 

to all motor car owners. 
FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


- 213 PHILA., PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


OOO MILE 


6 
CORD 2: TIRES 


LIVE HOGS: 

















anteed for 6,000 Miles 
Mr. H, Hulet, General . of 
Coast Mfg. Works, Point 
Mthe-durabilty ot your tires is 
our 
certain] weadurfal” Foqrestine 
n, 


subject to examination; 5 per cent 
discount if full amount is sent with 


SUPERIOR TIRE COMPANY 
Dept. 141 633 First Avenue New York 











THE JOYNT BRAND. PURE UNLEACHED HARD- 
WOOD ASHES. THE BEST FERTILIZER 
." BY TEST 


For top dressing, worn out grass and meadow lands, 
wheat growing, or seeding down, they have no equal. 
A complete and sure fertilizer for all growing crops, 
as they supply the soll with the very nourishment re- 
quired to stimulate plant growth. Lasting in the 
ground and showing results for years. Agents want- 
ed. Correspondence Invited. Address. 


JOHN JOYNT, Box 297. LUCKNOW, ONT. 


DO YOU SMOKE 


The best cigar you have ever smoked and which 
retails at I5e each will be sent you for $2.50 a 
box of 50. This ts pure Habana stock and this 
special offer is good for a short time only to 
secure farmer friends. This cigar is 5% in. long, 
wrapped in Silver leaf. Just the thing for your 
smoke after meals. Will make @ fine gift to 
your friends. Sent postpaid on receipt of your 
check or money order for $2.50 


VIRGINIA CIGAR CO,, 
Dept. 1239 Nebraska Ave., j 








amaica, WN. Y. 
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Plow Handle Talks 


Talking It Over With the Man on the Farm 
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Rations and Winter Work 


I do not generally consider the ra- 
tion problems difficult. It is one of 
the things that seems to work out 
easily in my mind as changes are 
necessary from time to time and as 
market values 
rise and fall, 
but now I am 
somewhat con- 
fused as to the 
dlings are com- 
best method. 
Bran and mid- 
paratively low. 

For some 
time we have 
used the output 
of a certain mill 
that makes pure 
bran with a bit 
of white on 
them, and mid- 
dlings that are 
white enough to 
color one’s clothes. I believe it pays 
to buy them at the extra cost over 
standard bran and middlings. 

Our own fodder consists of mixed 
hay, timothy and the three clovers; 
corn. silage, rich with mature corn; 
barley and oats, mixed; and corn on 
the cob. I can buy cottonseed at $53, 
linseed meal at $45, glutten at $37. 

Now if I make a low cost ration it 
will be under the standard. Will I 
get enough more milk to make it pro- 
fitable, should I trade corn meal for 
cottonseed meal? I can grind the 
corn and cob together and work off 
what we have during the winter but 
then how about the apparent over- 














H. BE. COOKE 


supply of corn in our silage? Cows, 
however, will stand a lot of corn when 
fed freely on wheat feeds and not get 
over fat. Iam inclined to go the limit 
with a corn ration because we have 
got it. How does:the following com- 
bination look under the circumstances? 
RATION FOR MILK COWS 
@ $24.50 
@ 25.75 
28.00 
53.00 


45.00 
26.00 


600 lbs. bran 
700 Ibs. middlings 

300 Ibs corn and cob 
100 Ibs. cottenseed meal @ 
200 Ibs. oil meal @ 
100 Ibs barley and oats @ 


I will try it out at any rate and re- 
port it later. As I came here tonight 
after the chores were done and took 
off my rubber boots, I put them near 
the kitchen stove to dry. It was a 
rainy day, not acold day by any 
means, but one of those fall days that 
seem to tell a north country man that 
in the near future there will be a 
cold, wintry winter that won’t permit 
me to go around with shirt sleeves 
rolled to the elbow. A happy feeling 
or rather a satisfied contentment came 
over me and I gave thanks that I am 
a dairyman, and an all year round 
one; not a summer or winter dairy- 
man but one who is under steam évery 
day. Of course the Sunday end of the 
business is not so pleasant but the 
average is high. 

A Bit Of Analysis. 

We may go into edstacy over the 
beautiful, green hillsides, dotted with 
fine cattle and get poetic as they come 
slowly from the pasture with a con- 
tetfted. feeling and full udders and say 
Where is there anything to compare? 
And we hear some say: “I am not 
going to get up tn January at 5 0’ 
clock and go into a cold barn to milk. 
I am a summer dairyman and that’s 
all there is to it.” Well, I wouldn’t 
either; and there isn’t any need of a 
cold frosty barn. There is plenty of 
time before cold weather to add a 
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ceiling to the stable and stuff the space 
with dry planer shavings, giving some 
sort of ventillation, and the atmos- 
phere will be more congenial than a 
good deal of summer weather. 

Now this’ green pasture, full udder, 
contented cow story is 75% a dream. 
All that poesy that gets into summer 
dairying doesn’t mention the heat, 
nor flies, nor parched fields, nor gaunt 
looking cows with gaunt udders, and 
a steadily decreasing milk check as 
the summer months pass. 


There’s a Rosy Side to Winter. 

In winter one can play tunes on 
milk production if he has been thrifty 
and provided ahead. Each cow can be 
given the care and treatment she de- 
serves and the whole plan is easily or- 
ganized. And so I am looking for- 
ward with pleasure to the nearby days 
when the animal life will be comfort- 
able all of the time as they are some 
of the time in summer. 

No small part is gained from a sav- 
ing of-all the excreta and its use in 
the rotation. There is a big waste 
during the out of door season, and I 
haven’t found any economical way of 
preventing it, not so in winter. 


About Some Heifers 


We have had three heifers freshen 
recently that were not brought in soon 
enough and hence were not given ex- 
tra feed. I know and everyone knows 
that such things ought not to happen 
in a well regulated dairy, but they do 
happen, particularly in the fall, but 
not in the winter, because then we 
expect to look after their wants and 
not leave it to natural conditions which 


WELL \ 
COME ON 


is safe when it goes right and unsafe 
when otherwise. 

Yes, I like the winter side of an 
all the yedr dairy business and be- 
cause of this the comparatively long 
North country winters have no terrors 
for me.—(H. E. Cook). 


Aspects of Farmers’ Problems 
(Continued from page 265) 


country people. The crop-farmer has 
only one turn-over a year, while the 
merchant and manufacturer have 
many. Incidentally, I note that the 
federal reserve board has just author- 
ized the federal reserve banks to dis- 
count export paper for a period of six’ 
months, to conform to the business. 
The farm loan banks are pointed to 
as an instance of special government 
favor for farmers. Are they not rath- 
er the outcome of laudable efforts to 
equalize rural and urban conditions? 
And about all the government does 
there is to help set up an administra- 
tive organization and lend a little 
credit at the start. Eventually the 
farmers will provide all the capital 
and carry all the liabilities themselves. 
It is true that farm loan bonds are 
tax exempt; but so are bonds of muni- 
cipal light and traction plants, and 
new housing is to be exempt from 
taxation, in New York, for 10 years. 
On the other hand, the farmer reads 
of plans for municipal housing proj- 
ects that run into the billions, of 
hundreds of millions annually spent 
on the merchant marine; he reads 
that the railways are being favored 
with increased rates and virtual guar- 
anties of earnings by the government, 
with the résult to him of an increased 


' toll on all that he sells and all that he 


buys. He hears of many manifesta- 
tions of governmental concern for par- 
ticular industries and interests. Res- 
cuing the railways from insolvency is 
undoubtedly for the benefit of the 
country as a whole, but what can be 
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of more general benefit than en,, 
agement of ample production of 
principal necessaries of life and 
even flow from the contented prods ’ 
ers to satisfied consumers? 
Equality in Law 

While it may be conceded that 
ial governmental aid may be nece 
in the general interest, we mug 
agree that it is difficult to see 
agriculture and the production 
distribution of farm products are 
accorded the same opportunities that 
are provided for other businesses; eg 
pecially as the enjoyment by the farm. 
er of such opportunities would ap 
to be even more contributory to the 
general good than in the case of other 
industries. The spirit of Americay 
democracy is unalterably op 
alike to enact special privileges ang t 
the special privileges of unequal 0p. 
portunity that arises automat 
from the failure to correct glaring 
economic inequalities. 

I am opposed to the injection ot 
government into business, but I gj 
believe that it is an essential function 
of democratic government to equal. 
ize opportunity so far as it is within 
its power to do so, whether by the re. 
peal of archaic statutes or the enact. 
ment of modern, ones. If the anti. 
trust laws keep the farmers from ep. 
deavoring scientifically to’ integrate 
their industry, while other industries 
find a way to meet modern conditions 
without violating such statutes, then 
it would seem reasonable to find a way 
for farmers to meet them under the 
same conditions. The law should op- 
erate equally in fact. Repairing the 
economic structure on one side is no 
injustice to the other side, which is in 
good repair. 

We have travelled a long way from 
the old conception of government as 
mefely a defensive policing agency: 
and regulative, corrective, or equaliz- 
ing legislation, which apparently is of 
a special nature, is often of the most 
general beneficial consequences. Even 
the first congress passed a tariff act 
that was avowedly for the protection 
of manufacturers; but a protective 
tariff always has been defended asa 
means of promoting the general good 
through a particular approach; and 
the statute books are filled with acts 
for the benefit of shipping, commerce, 
and labor. 








Among the Granges 




















Grange Leadership 


I have for some time observed the 
many men and women of broad vision 
and keen mentality who are active 
members of the Pomona granges.. If 
these good people had channels of 
publicity, what would result would 
be to the betterment of not only farm- 
ers but of all mankind. Our Orange 
county Pomona has been for some 
time trying to get a change in the law 
in regard to town commissioner of 
highways. At present he is elected. 
We favor having him appointed by the 
town board and then holding the town 
board which appropriates the money 
for highway maintenance responsible 
for the spending of it. At our last 
meeting just before primary day we 
discussed the qualifications of the-can- 
didates for the various offices. One 
of the questions for discussion was, 
How much money ss it take to sup- 
ply food for a family of five for @ 
week? The range on this was from 
$25 to $35 a week. What do some of 
the other granges think of these 
figures?—[G. B. Coleman, Orange 
County, N. Y. 

Prize Grange Exhibits 

At 6ur Chautauqua county fair this 
year much interest was shown in the 
grange exhibits. Nine granges com- 
peted, the prize of $100 being won by 
Cherry Creek grange. The exhibit 
from that place was featured by 4 
tasty display of ear corn and other 
grains before a band of beautiful flow- 
ers-and fruits. Chautauqua grange 
took second prize of $90; Fredonia 
third prize, $80; and Stockton fourth 
prize, $70. Every competing grange 
was given $50 and every grange com 
ing over 15 miles had expenses paid. 
The farm bureau booth was one of the 
most helpful places on the grounds. 
Groat interest was shown in the & 
hibit of the County sheep growing 4 
sociation of blankets. manufactured of 
virgin wool produced in the county. 
The conseming public using these 
blankets will from now know 
virgin wool as against shoddy is. 
Shoddy if properly exposed would be 
doomed either with or without the 
truth in fabric bill—{Mrs. E. M. A 
derson, Chautauqua County; N. Y-' 
| Silage for Steers—Silage mak 
steer grow ~~ @ price 
ford, even at th . ' 
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Don’t go out and buy a battery by 
Rather, fix your mind on 
this KEY-FACT and let nothing swerve 


guesswork ! 


you from it. 


When you find the battery with the 
longest-lasting INSULATION you 
have found the longest-lasting BAT- 


TERY. 


Long-lived insulation is the secret of 
the long life of Willard Threaded Rubber 


The Thread-Rubber trade-mark tells 

you that the pilates in your battery are 

insulated—not merely separated. 

Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries are 

ociected by the best brains in A 
automobile as standard eq 

ment for 187 makes of cars and Gude. 


IT LASTS! 


Batteries. 


reinsulation expense. 


Willard Threaded Rubber 
Insulation is durable. It resists wear. 
It lasts as long as the plates. 


It saves 


Builders of 187 makes of cars and 
trucks pay more for Willard Threaded 
Rubber Batteries in order that your in- 


terests may be protected. When you 


buy a battery, why not follow their ex- 
perienced judgment? 


You can buy the Willard Threaded Rubber Battery of any of the dealers 
in your territory listed below. They all give authorized Willard Service: 


NEW YORK 
Albany, Taylor Malcom Co., Inc. 
Albion, Daum-Cain Electric Serv. 


Amsterdam, McPartlon Battery 
Service Co. 


. . SSeS 2S, 
Auburn, Speen Ay Storage 
a ° 
Batavia,....H. y A & Son 
Bay Shore, L.I., Bay Shore Batt. 


Beacon... Beacon Battery Serv. 
Binghamton... Moss Elect. Co. 
Bronx,Auto Flee: pulp Serv, Co. 
Brookiyn . . i Co., Inc. 
mA W. Wolcott 
.A. C. Simmons 


Buffalo. be 
Canandaigua. 
Timmerman 


Catskill . 
bles 


nsville . ee 
Doskick ‘Dunkirk Battery & 
Ss Ity Station 
Elmira, Elect. Gar. & Serv. Sta. 
Fer Rockaway, Oakley Battery 


Flatbush . -Del 
Flushing, Vernon Bat Batt. t. & Ign. Ce Co. 


Freeport . 

Fulton... .Clark WJ Service 

e E. Vail 
rown & Co. 

ville, Stewart's "3 Electricai 


Shop 

Jone R._ Webster 
L. I., Universal 
ric Co. 


Haverstraw... . Taylor Sales Co. 
Nee Bat L. I., Peterson Sto. 





Hudson 
Mustingte. 5: Pong Island Batt. 


Ithac: Marion Bros, Inc. 
Samaics, i: I. Tost Storage Batt. 


Jamestown, ‘Sullivan & Louns- 
ry. Inc. 

rank L. Brown 

Bia .Homan Sto. Batt. Co. 
Lake Placid... Gri ate & Baugh 
ttle Falis, Electric Shop & Gar. 
Lockport . Srred Firey 
Long Pisiand City, Steiner Elect. 


& Son 
ik, Peterson Sto. Batt. 
Co., 


bt the te ‘Ro bert Bowen 


wosies Foster Co., ine 
iddtetowa.¥ WinterStor. Batt.Co. 
Monticello - Homan Sto. Batt 





Co. 


mi Co., Inc. 


Mt. Vernon, Mt. t. Verne Charg- 
ation 

M. E. Gavitt 

-Beach Electric_Co. 

-Newburgh Batt. 


cite Robert 
New York, Willard Sto. Batt. Co. 
Autelec Service Co. 
proms Service Station 
H. C. Entricken 
Eureka Batt. & Tire Co. 
FE sa ~ Service Station 
S. Gassaway. Inc. (3 Sta's.) 
c. V. Gedroice & Co. 
Heins & Newman 
Steinhardt Bros. 
Sto. Bat ir Shop 
Washington Heights Serv. Sta. 
Niagara vale, | sost Elect. Serv. 
tio: 


Norwich, Norwich “Motor & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Nyack. . --Bverete Phillips 
Ogdensburg... W. H. Bryant 
‘Henry H. Hill 

pF Oneida Elect. Co., Inc. 
Oneo ....Lane Batttery "Shop 
Ossining oe Garage Co. 
Osw Richardson 
.The Automotive 


Palatine Brtiee, Spcaherts Hodge 
Patchogue, be » Elect. Garage 

DD WEsS <2 on» — 
Plattsbu: H. C. Atwater 
Pleasanty lle, W. GarfieldGardner 
Port Chester, Comstock Storage 





Port Jerv 


Borough Party 
Potsdam, B. ake Corp. 
Foughbeseeie. Hersey Battery 


vice Inc 
Riverhead, Long “Fsland Battery 
Ser Cc 


rvice Co. 
Rochester .... Roberts Brothers 
a ——} | h....Rockaway 
att. Service Station 
. Steifvater by Co. 


Salamanca.. A. Campbell 


e. 

Springs, R.E.Whitford 

-L. A. Spatz 

“A. Seeley, JF. 

‘Keath Kroni 

—. I., A. Gou ai 

Stapleton. L. I., Quimby Smith 
Electric Works 

Syracuse......Paul C. Little 

eeepeeee - Eastes B. Knight 

T Seeley, Jr. 

Utica, Steifvater let Co., Inc. 

Wat 2. nm Cleary 

Watkins... . Willis I y o Jr. 


WILLARD STORAGE 


Waverly i ..C. W. Canoll 


att. Co. 
Wellsville, Grastorf Batt.Serv.Co. 
White Plains ..Lester B. Knight 
Williamson, Tassel! & Fairbanks 
Yonkers...Chas. W. Headden 


PENN ws 


Allentown W. Frey 
Altoona, a Bio. Batt. Serv. 


Bangor. Sanders Sto. Batt. Sta. 
Barnesboro.. .R. C. Crookshank 
Beaver Falls, Ballard Sto. Batt. 


Cc. Witmer 
Serv. 


. .j. MacDougall Bros. 
Bethlehem Storage 


Btoomene. 
L — 


sutler, Gilles bs a inooniy <> 
Bradford . attery Service Co. 
Carbondale, Bartholomay Bros. 

Battery Service Station 
ie, Central Sto. Batt. Co. 
sburg, The Walk Auto- 

motive Sno Co. 

.C. Spridik 





Coatesville. 
Columbia, Elect. ‘Equipment Co. 
Connellsville. .Auto Service Co. 
Du Bois, Rafferty Bros. =v. Sta. 
Easton, Hull Batt. & Ign. Co. 
East Stroudsburg.....George 
Van Campen 
Ellwood City, Wright Elect Serv. 
Emporium... “Wenz & Barnes 
pomrete, Ephrata Sto. Batt. Co. 
rie Per: Elect. Co. 
Everett, Everett Batt. Serv. Sta. 
Franklin. . Franklin Gera e Co. 
Germantown. J, H. D elias 
Gettysburg, H. & T. Elect. 
Greensburg, Elect. Serv. Station 
Greenville, Electric Service Co. 
Grove City, Grove City Sto. Batt. 
Compa: any 
Hanover, Hanover Batt. Serv.Co. 
Harrisburg, ogeter Elect. Sales 


Hazelton, Hazelton Battery Co. 
Honesdale,* Burcher Battery & 
Vulcanizing Shop 
Houtzdale, Sia Battery 


teatianteg, net Tire 


Indiana. Te ioc Co. 


Jersey Shor herer 
Johastowa.- ‘Sto. “Batt. 


Serv. Co. : 
Kance......E. & S. Serv. Station 


Kittaning, Se ogusherty Battery 


Lancaster. Reng * ip: Co. 
Lebanon, Auto Elect. Equip. Co. 
Lehighton, Lehighton Sto. "Batt. 


° 
oultewe. Batt Serv.& SalesCo. 
cos Haven. -_Lewis & Day 

McKeesport, Shaffer Elect. Co. 
Meadville, A. &: Carpenter Batt. 


0. 

Milton ...Roy Harbeson & Co. 

Mount Airy, Bracken's Battery 
Service Company 

Mt. Union. echest Batt. & Tire 


Nazareth, Geegesy Batt. Serv.Sta. 
New Castle . .Sto. Batt. Serv. Co. 
New Kensington, New oe 
son Willia ams 
Northampton. ban ‘Winding & Batt. 
Norr a Sehoettle Bros. 
oil City. . C. Young Batt. Co 
Palmerton, Kresge Batt. Serv. 
Station 
Philipsburg, Philipsburg Batt. 
i ice 
Philadelphia, ann Sto. Batt. 
0. 

Wm. K. Eilert Batt. Co. 
Pittston, Sicklers Battery Shop 
a. Highways Serv. Co. 

Portage, Portege Batt. & Tire 
Pottstown, Batt. Serv. & Elect. 


Co. 
Pottsville... .Elect. Repair Shop 
Punxsutawney ony Sto. Batt. 


Reading, Berks ‘Auto & & tgp, Co Se 
Ridgeway Ti 
Scranton. Hasting’ sett. & Sa’ v4 
Saxton, Lloyd Batt. Serv. Station 
Sewickiey, Highway \ eh ce 
Shamokin, or Batt 
tat 

Sharon, Sharon “Sto. Batt. Co. 
Sh h Sto. 


Battery Station 
Somerset, en - Tene Batt. Serv. 


Sunbury, Gheen ‘Batt. Serv. Co. 
Titusville Pringle Batt. Co. 
da - D. Mea 





att. 
Wilkinsburg 
ion 


Windber. ‘Shaffer Batt. Serv. Co. 

West Cpeeees. bbe Chester Sto. 
ery mpan 

Wilkes-Barre. .Kitsce Batt. Co. 


Williamsport, Harer-WursterCo. 
York. ..Sherman-Shaw Company 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park P a Af Dorleeck 
Atlantic = Steelman 
Bayonnc.. jayonne Sto. Batt. 


Belleville on Auto Serv. 
Boonton, Boonton Sto. Batt. Co. 
Burlington .....Super Tire Shop 
ae Sto. Batt.Serv.Co., Inc. 

... Totten's Garage 
East: Orange. forage Batt. Serv., 


Elizabeth, U: nfon County Batt. 
Englewood, Palisade Sto. Batt. 


Flemington. . Hearnen Batt. Sta. 
Freehold, Freehold Elect. Serv 


Hackensack, Palisade, Sto. Batt. 
Harrison, Harriecn Tire & Batt. 
Hoboken, Starter & Batt. Serv. 
Jersey City, Starter & Batt. Serv. 
Lakewood, Wallace Bros. Mach. 


Manasquan Watt's Garage 
Magtewsed. Maplewood Auto & 


Machine Co. 
Montclair, Montclair Sto. Batt. 


o. 
Morristown... ..Chas. L. Dobbs 
Newark, Starter & Batt. Serv. Co. 
General Auto Elect. Co. 
Branch Brooks Serv. Sta. 
Hudson Sto. Batt. Co. 
New Brunswick, . C. Bergen 


New *...Geo. S. Morris 
North ‘Bergen, Union ‘Sto. Batt. 


oO. 
Passaic, Towers Ste. Bett, Co. 
Paterson -Edmun Mayer 
Perth Amboy, "Bat % Motor 


Plainfield. Pisinnela’S Sto. Batt. 
0. 


Rahway, Rahway Auto Supp. & 
Service Co. 

R. V. Dorbeck 

uackenbush- 


Martin Co. 
Buthertosd, Hart Electric Co. 
Somerville. . .Crane-Hadden_ Co. 
South Orange. S Sto. Batt. Serv. 


Summit, Summit Sto. Batt. Co. 
Trenton, Hearnen Sto. Battery 
Service Station 
Vineland. E. Mori 
est End R. V. Dorbeck 
Westfield, Weattieid ‘Sto. ‘Gaes 
& Supply Co. 


BATTERY COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


THREADED 
RUBBER 
BATTERY 
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HEAT ipernity 
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Fall Planting of Berries out and as soon as the first leas J 
x seen to be “crinklink” use Nicoting 
; MG EAMG, NEW TORK sulphate. Only about a dozen leaveg 


Though I have planted many hun- in my garden became affecteg last 
WITH THE dred currant and gooseberry plants’ spring. The foliage on all my 

I have never lost one from winter in- . berry and currant plants was in 
jury when the plants were set in the good condition during most of Septem 


, autumn. When necessary to set in ber as it usually is in May, This 
P E, R F EK the spring I have almost always lost means more than just good leaves, 
: C from one to 10%, the greater amount ; (qunptempapgmenan 
being coincident with late planting. s . 
- ~ y So uniform have been these exper- Burlington Methods with Com 
ONE-PIPE FURNACE iences that I shall never plant these % J- COCKLEY, BURLINGTON County, x ; 
shrubs in spring if it is possible to do Rotation  * —e is the generg 
the work the previous autumn. practice in Burlington county, 
WITH EXTRA-SIZE AIR CHAMBERS The reasons for suecess and failure though there are any number of & 
are, first that these plants naturally ferent rotations followed. Rye is on 
You want your home to be com- drop their leaves and become dormant of our main crops, and a favorite rp. 
fortable—you want a steady usually before mid autumn and __ tation is rye hay for one or two years, 
‘aoly of warm air throush- therefore may be dug and trans- corn, potatoes or rye, hay, potatoe, 
supply ug planted with least loss of feeding corn. On heavy land the potatoes an 
out the house—you want rootlets and, therefore, with least omitted. When we get closer to Phils. 
more heat at lower fuel cost shock to the bushes. Second, that delphia and Camden, more in th 
—you want to enjoy the the wounds made by digging and trucking district, the bulk of the gragy 
luxury of a warm house no handling all become callused over be- seed is sowed in late summer, follow. 
y fore winter and the plants have ample ing potatoes or other early truck crop, 
matter how cold it may be time in which to get settled in their A good rotation ther. is potatoes 
outdoors. new quarters if three or more weeks hay for one or two years, corn, toma 
of open weather follow the trans- toes, or rye, hay, potatoes, corn, to. 
Heat, comfort and economy are planting. Third, both these shrubs matoes, or other truck crop. It fs 
found in the Perfect One- start to form roots and to swell their porn os = — in an 
: : : buds exceedingly early in spring—as on coun S planted in corn for two 
— ares go weraenen early as pussy willows. Therefore, the suecessive years. 
esigned, it Is “ruaranice later they are dug at that season the Burlington county farmers use im- 
to heat your home in the more serious the loss by cutting of the Mmense quantities of lime, ground 
coldest weather. The former and by breakage of the latter. ener lime, Sage e a - ground 
_Pj : “a Fourth, partly because of these losses mestone. e hydrated lime is not 
s ¥ dant erm a — but mainly because of the reduced used as extensively as the other two, 
est Pp & sy amount of plant food stored over Rye Is Favorite Cover Crop 
that you can purchase and winter and utilized to produce the In regard to plowing under green 
the Perfect is the most econ- new tissues the plants are less able over crops, while we all know the 
omically operated of them to make a second start and when beneficial results of cowpeas, clovers 
all. they do start they make much poorer ete., yet in this immediate vicinity I 
growth all season long. believe 50 acres of green rye an 
Longer Time for Spring Plantings Plowed under to one acre of legumes 
My experience and observation in- a = ag ee crope 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON GO. | 232,223. 272ne planted ‘currants {ober or even in November, and al 
. and gooseberries require at least one make some growth that w+ Hay Vv 
Established 260 FIFTH AVENUE 84, Years more season’s growth to equal those 4.45. otter warm weather starts in on 
1837 NEW YORK CITY of service on ay baa magetne mr ti bw spring there is a heavy growth to plow 
must plant in the spring but cannot pera 5 lag Yo «nll = poses 
do it very early—before the new, lit- In the spring we like hoon poe me 
tle white rootlets begin to develop— rank growth, to 3 feet high poe 
he had better wait until the fall; Gur corn ground » F peea 
for those set in the fall will almost particular to plow under the eal 
be satisfied certainly catch up to and surpass in 
check, or we Sete | @ single season mid or late. spring fore it heads out. Of course where 
Every trapper knows that the place to get - # planted ones. such rank growth is plowed in plenty 
highest prices is where they have experts assorting and grading, of.lime must be used. 
The fact that I grade every skin personally assures you of getting every The two year plants that I set in Our fertilizers include manure, al- 
cent your catch is worth. Don't take my word for it but shipa small the fall of the year bore a few fruits 
lot at first and be convinced. You take no risk for my iron clad though we depend more upon com- 
guarantee protects you the following season and in the next mercial fertilizers than we do upon 
yielded one to three pounds to the Most of the f. in this 
FR E My new price list contains up-to-the-minute quotations. bush besides making several sturdy manure. ost oO e tarmers in 
Send for a copy now, before you forget. A postal will do. vicinity grow potatoes or other truck, 
~ new growths which will begin to bear which require such heavy applications 
next summer. By that time the of fertilizer that the land has enough 
bushes should bear from four to six plant food to grow a good crop of 
or eight pounds each, depending orn, The hay, grain and dairy farm- 
somewhat upon the variety and the ers usually spread some manure on 
feeding care. So far I have used the ground, while those who grow 
only a little general fertilizer, bone  tryoK frequently wae & Mttle commer 
meal and hardwood ashes. This fall jal fertili I 1f light 
um «I shall give a top dressing of leaf gppiication of fertilizer, “tariting 1 tt 
TRAPPERS — DEALERS mold from the woods and surface along the row, at the time of plant- 
— } Write now for Geo. I. Fox accurate earth from my poultry yard, the ing the seed from 100 to 150 pounds 
This modern, scientific rice list—this is another big former being rich in vegetable matter, an * ~ P 
. : , acre being all that we use. That 


ted and 
tavention, the wonderful ar money. Our market the latter in nitrogen, phosphoric acid mount seems to start the corn off 


new discovery that re- d price list d tash. 
lieves rupture will be sent : — ane D and potash. with a rush. Other farmers apply it 
ou trial. No obnoxious Sete Brooks — +A — The only pruning they need until qifferently, some uepadenet a 


0 0 
oS 2 the fourth year from planting is the place it between the rows or imme 


P 4 pinching back during summer of such 
Brooks Ru ture Appliance furs. shoots as are becoming too ram- Gintely avsune the GSE. 


tic Air Cushion: Binds and 
oe came +. —~ MA. - - & WE Ww. pant, and in spring the removal of Muck Under Apple Trees 


a broken limb. No salves. No lies. puny shoots that spring from the 

able, cheap. Sent on wees © eee it. Pro- ALL YOUR FURS ground and the shortening of some Will muck be good to put under apple 
measure blanks telied free. Sead name cst grading, prompt. returne of the young growths of the previous fitreaw. There Orion it bare TS de 
address today. mat 4 summer. After the older stems have The pl . on of xual 

Brooks Appliance Co., 401D ‘State St., Marshall, Mich. to borne three or at most four times e plant food constituents of mo 
Fox ¥ ~The Werte: Leading they should be cut out close to the are not quickly available, but it is 
ground because from that time for- good source of fertilizer to use when 
wand ther Gctetietete is. wv b right at hand and where the hauling 
oy Coterioraye IB Vige®, DORE and distribution will not involve much 
smaller and fewer berries and be- expense or labor. The muck should be 
come a menace to the balance of the incorporated with the soil and used 


164 W. 26th St, Dept. 45, NewYork,W.Y.§ bush because they impede the en- quite heavily at the rate of 20 or more 
trance of light and air and are almost 4... per acre.. Since muck, when first 


: sure to become diseased and breeding oist, 
ofr t on taken from a muck bed, is too m 
ee pan i ape pen Match FRE L places for ingects of various kinds. jf should be allowed te ain-dey bet 
A. 3. KIRSTIN CO. | Ag Lamp Not Hard to Grow distribution in the apple orcha 
ese int, Escanaba, Heh "8 0 ray oo fertilizer value is increased whem in- 
8 IVES 7 oseberries hard to grow because of C©°Fporated with stable manure, 
MOVIE MACHINE FREE ft (Pa r ’ than the currant worm and plant lice. They . @ compost mixture. A good mit- 
ely tw tallataermng see oF ~ iskes ‘snd. barng point to bushes that have lost all re to use is three loads of muck t 
complete with gna generator and 3 sets assort-  . rht their leaves from the former cause ¢ of stable manure. 
cond clsiaies ere 4 churehes. and to the “savoyed” leaves due to 
dares we. 60. HPL SG Y CANDLE PO the latter. Yet no two insects are _ American -Pomological Society= 
s easier to control. The currant worm The a convention of a. — 
How TO Get CONOMY LAMP, COMPANY appears first on the leaves near the pomological society will P 
i 4 
FREE Maroy citetire a ground on the interior of the bushes in wil ue me ce z bgt be 
of your (rapping Set FREE. fe + in early spring. If the ‘under sides ing w n on W 
trapping secrets. Spey einmecgstae sONS NURSERIE of the leaves are sprayed with an’ annually 
E.{W. BIGGS & CO., 724 rn, Kansas City, Me, iises oor 5 angle nozzzle at that time once may 
be enough and all leaves may be hibit of fruits and by-prodycts will 


Seaieat Berlin, Maryland 

FREE Bis Pass cnerctes pieces amt saved. I saved mine last year and staged in connection. Its memberet 
han Beers — storage batterles, wiring, Booklet free. Hishest this, whereas my neighbors who did Stat por: 

adjusting. repairing. etc. Profusely iflustrated. PATENTS pa. Best results net lost theirs. th. 0 
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Many people think currants and 
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Stock and Poultry 


Topics of Importance to Live Stock Men 






























rst leat 

e nicotine Molasses as Cattle Feed 
zen Hey Relative to the feeding value of 
Scted lag asses when used in feeding steers 
MY g00u ME. other cattle. We did some work 
was in this station several years ago 
a ea jaying the feeding value of molas- 


13 aS compared with corn. We found 
























































leaves, t it showed up in a very satis- 
; nctory manner especially where it 
ith Com fed in combination with a con- 
UNTY, ¥ 1 sorable amount of dry roughage. 
. . Feeding molasses can be purchased 

Seneral ¢this time at a very reasonable price. 
unty, al. recently had quotations on this 
“ of dit. duct at the seaboard cities such 
Ve 1s one Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
vorite to. rork, At the price prevailing, mo- 
— xs can be used to advantage in 
potatos, »jing practically all classes of cat- 
‘atoes ar TE especially where it does not have 
beg Phila. i» be Shipped too great a distance be- 
x. the sse of the freight rates. 

© gran HE mne advantage to be derived from 
, follow. ne feeding of molasses is not alone 
uck crop. » the feeding value of the product 
tateaies st it increases the appetite of cattle 
n, tome nd gets them to consume a greater 
COrn, to- mount of otherwise unpalatable 
Dp. It ds. At the prevailing price, I feel 
Burling. wtain that it has a place on the 
| for two » stock farm.—[W. H. Tomhave, 
use te mnnsylvania State College. 
, round I Growing Calves Important 
le is not The far-sighted farmer will not let 
her two, Magthe slump of last year injure his fu- 
‘Trop wre dairy prospects by neglecting the 
\ ulves of today. Undoubtedly profits 
°F green small at the present time; if there 
how the profits, but there is the future to 
clovers, MBoks at. When everybody is neglect- 
icinity 1 ng calves, there is certain to be better 
rye af Hitimes ahead. To be forewarned is to 
egumes, forearmed. To be forearmed is to 
1€ Cropé Mave the future dairy herd in the 
, in Oc Bourse of development. It takes two 
ind still three years to get the calves into 
. Very Mine producing herd. The dairyman 
S in the Miyho now grows his calves from his 
to plow Miiiest cows is looking forward to that 
e grow uture. 
manure, But economic conditions demand 
under a that he practice strict economy in calf 
On all Miifeeding. This is possible. only by 


Lys very 
rye be- 

where 
| plenty 


nowing what calves to feed and how 
ofeed them. Better feed a few calves 
right than many calves half right. 
his means right rations that make 
or thrift, for growth, for large sized, 
healthy individuals. Nothing is so 
good for calves as milk, whole milk 
at first, then half and half, tailing out 
th skim milk. When milk is not 
available in quantities necessary, the 


ire, al- 
2 com- 
> upon 
in this 
truck, 


cations prepared calf feeds may be depended 
2nough upon to give satisfactory results. 
rop of #skim milk is not enough; other grains 
- farm: to balance the ration must also be 


ire on 
grow 
mmer- 


wed. Among these may be mentioned 
linseed meal, corn meal, wheat by- 
Products, and legume hays for rough- 


a light ge. It is not milk prices only that 
ing it sand for a profitable dairy; equally 
plant- important are good individuals, well 


tlected from high yielding cows an# 
that have thrift and vigor in addition 


ounds 
That 


rn off —_——— 
yply it Silo for Hens 
some 


MARTHA HUBER rh Sol 

Supplying green feed for my poul- 
ty has always been a problem with 
he, until a year ago, when I hit upon 


imme- 








season, and drying them for winter 
use, but I have found the barrel silo 
far superior, both in labor and in 
feeding qualities. 

Any ordinary barrel can be used in 
the construction of the silo. A hole 
must be bored in the bottom of the 
barrel to drain off excess liquid, Six 
inches above the base of the barrel I 
made an opening, 6x12 inches. 
Through this opening I gained access 
to the silage. The lid of this opening 
should fit snugly, and be kept closed 
when not in use. The top or lid of the 
barrel should be made of the size so 
as to fit in the barrel and be easily re- 
moved, a weight being placed upon it 
to pack down the contents as it is fed 
out from the bottom. 

Greens to be Stored. 

The green feed to be stored may 
consist of cabbage leaves, beet tops, 
clover, grass from the lawn, in fact I 
used any kind of greens that hens 
would eat. The silo may be filled at 
one time, or partly filled, and the re- 
mainder added as opportunity arises. 
This year I am chopping the feed fine, 
for I believe it will be more conven- 
ient in feeding. A barrel of this silage 
will furnish feed for about 40 hens 
during the winter months. 


Banking Credit for Farmers 
MARC W. COLD ae 

The system of extending banking 
credit to farmers, as discussed in 
American Agriculturist last week is 
not at present large enough to meet 
the needs of the entire agricultural 
turnover of the state but we may feel 
sure that it is through the growth of 
this or similar system that the farm- 
eds’ credit needs may be met. Hardly 
any system of governmental credit can 
be devised that is not surrounded with 
red tape and in many cases, irritating 
restrictions. Rural credit is so largely 
a matter of character, and the per- 
sonal equation is so large in every 
credit transaction, that it is hard to 
devise a system operated by the Fed- 
eral or State Government which will 
be sufficiently elastic to meet the vary- 
ing needs of either the season or the 
farmer himself. 

Moreover, were this or a similar 
system employed, the annual strain 
upon the general credit structure of 
the country to move the crops or to 
finance the present distributors of 
farm supplies would be largely shifted 
and spread over the 12 months of the 
year so that the ordinary commercial 
activities of the country would not be 
hampered or curtailed by the seasonal 
demands made upon them. The 
general improvement of agriculture 
would be at once apparent and the 
continual drain of the surplus wealth 
of our farmers to finance industry of 
other kinds would undoubtedly be les- 
sened and farming would be placed 
upon a basis similar to that now en- 
joyed .by our other commercial 
activities. 

The growth of this system will of 
course depend on the confidence the 
prosperous farm operators feel in the 
institution itself. There is beyond 
question ample funds in the hands of 
the prosperous farm operators of the 
State to provide all legitimate needs 


Wiring the Poultry House 
Cc. M. BAKER, OHIO 


Have you a farm lighting plant in 
your home? If so, and you have a 
good-sized flock of pullets coming on, 
it will pay to brighten up the long, 
dark nights for the pullets, by runn- 
ing electric lights into the hen house. 
Many commercial poultrymen have 
now shown that egg production may 
be increased from 50 to 100% in the 
winter by electric lights in the hen 
house, so that the hen’s day is length- 
ened from 8 to 14 hours. 

The matter of wiring the hen house 
need not be a difficult problem, but 
one which any farmer can do during 
his spare time. Usually when a farm 
lighting plant is installed there is a set 
of take-offs in the basement where dif- 
ferent circuits throughout the house 
are taken. The entire farm house 
cannot be wired on one circuit, for 
the passage of a large amount of 
electricity through a single set of 
wires causes them to get hot, so that 
for every 8 or 10 lights there is a 
separate circuit. There should be a 
separate circuit for the poultry house 
because the lights here must gen- 
erally be strong and burn for a con- 
siderable length of time. If, how- 
ever, but one or two lights are put 
in the house, no extra circuit is 
needed. 

We find that the easiest way to 
wire to the hen house is to lead off 
from the highest part of the house, 
if possible, so that the wires have a 
gentle slope all the way to the chicken 
house. If the distance is not greater 
than 100 feet, no extra supports be- 
sides the house and the poultry house 
are necessary. If possible it is best 
to take the lead off from the wire 
from the house from under the eaves, 
so that any connections or joints here 
are always dry. It is also best to 
make splicings and points inside the 
building rather than outside, if pos- 
sible, for they will always give a 
little trouble in this way. 
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The wires must make a circuit 
when the lights are turned on; the 
switch in the hen house may be 
placed inside the door on either wire; 
or, the. switch may be placed in the 
cellar, where the lead off starts, and 
operated from this point. On the 
other hand, a three-wire system may 
be installed with double switches, 
in which it is possible to turn off or 
on either in the chicken house or 
in the farm house. 

We use two ordinary 40-watt bulbs 
in the poultry house, 20x30 feet. 
This gives plenty of illumination, and 
these are placed so that the mash 
self-feeders are well-lighted and also 
the water pan; but the lights are 
hung high in the house so that shad- 
ows from the fowls are cast directly 
on the floor rather than on the sides 
or walls of the building. Fowls are 
easily frightened by their shadows 
and among the lighter breeds of fowls 
frightening is a serious thing as it 
delays egg production. 

There should be some way to signal 
to the hens when the lights are to be 
shut off. If the lights are turned on 
in the evening at 4:30 and the house 
illuminated until 10 o’clock, there 
should be some way to signal to the 
hens. We tried at first to turn the 
lights off and on for several times and 
the chickens soon caught on to this 
signaling, but they have some diffi- 
culty in getting on the roosts properly 
in the dark. A mores tisfactory way 
is to use a three-wire system, so that 
the bright lights may be turned off 
and yet leave a small pilot light of 
abort 10-watts, which virtually dark- 
ens the house but yet gives the fowls 
light enough to get on the roosts. 

When the bright lights are turned 
off the pilot light should be turned 
on, but turned out in about 10 minu- 
tes, at which time the birds should 
be on the roosts. We find it easier 
to illuminate our chicken house from 
4:30 p. m. until 10 o’clock at night, 
rather than to turn it on at 4 or 8 
o’clock in the morning. 














Get More Milk 


Write for Free Book on 


from Your Cows /; 






The greatest fault in most dairy rations, accord- 
Bulky feeds 
: promote digestion. 
They also distend the stomach and intestinaltract . 


ing to authorities, is lack of bulk. 
mixed with concentrates 


and aid in keeping bowels open. 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 


A part of your dairy ration 
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Bulk is obtained in its most palatable and healthful 


form in Dried Beet Pulp. 


his wonderful dairy feed is laxative, easily digested and rich in carbo- 


hydrates. It brings better health conditions, increases milk vields and adds to profits. You use with 


corn silage or to replace it. 


Free book sent on requestAddress Dept. B. Low prices now in effect 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 








Any person, however inexperfenced 
cau readily treat either disease with 


Fl 's Fistoform 


For Fistula and 


Poll 

Price $2.60 (war tax paid) 

n bad old cases that skilled doc- 
tors have abandoned. Easy and simple; 
no cutting; just a little attention every fifth 

y—and your money refunded if it 
ever fails. Most cases yield within thirty 
ar. leaving the horse sound and smooth. 
particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
nary A 
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Sheep are Doing the Harvesting 


This is a practice common in the western for saving labor. If soy- 
: aro sown im the.oorn at the last cultivation, eféitionel frase is obtained 
_ In this particular field soybeans 


had been sown, The 
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BOOK ON . 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 
218 West 3ist st. New York 














You Need HOT WATER 
Your Stock Needs HOT FOOD 


Heat BOTH in the Farmers’ Favorite Feed 
Cooker and Agricultural Boiler 

Don’t sit by and watch your profits fall off through feeding 
stock chilled food and ice water. Give them 
warm food—they’ll thrive on it and give you 
more and better milk. Hogs have larger frames 
and more solid meat; hens lay better. Have 
plenty of water for scalding, boil 
spraying mix, render lard, boil sorg- 
bum or sap, heat water for stock, 
for washday, preserve fruit. Burns 
chunks, long sticks, cobs—anytbing. 
Guaranteed. Write for prices. 


CHAMPION MILK 
COOLER COMPANY 
Dept, 205 Cortland, 
New York 


Successor to Lewis Manufacturing Co. 













Goodyear Mfg. Co., 230-D Goodyear 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is making 
an offer to send a handsome raincoat 
free to one person in each locality who 
will show and recommend it to friends. 
If you want one write today. 


MAKE HENS LAY 











By feeding raw Its egg-producing value is four 
times that of > , chicks 
fre 
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MANN’S SSSI Bone Cutter 





| will condition a Horse or 
Cow in twelve days 


put flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. 
add 50 per cent to looks and value. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or-no pay. Send postal for free offer. 





P. A. FAUST BRYN MAWR, PA. 
P. of H. FLOUR-- PURE BRAN 
BUY D MORE 


P 20-TON CARS OR e 











MILLING On, Minneapolis 
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Among the Farmers 




















NEW YORK 
Tioga County Doings 


A. A, DREW 

Threshing, corn cutting, silo filling 
and potato digging have kept farmers 
hustling recently. Corn was a good 
crop; buckwheat has yielded well. 
Potato yield was very spotted. 

The formation of a new dairy im- 
provement association in the vicinity 
of Spencer is being considered. The 
farm bureau in conjunction with the 
state college has been endeavoring to 


interest farmers in bees in this county., 


Niagara Co—The apple harvest is 
over, but apples are of a poorer grade 
than usual. Cider apples bring from 
60 to 86c p 100 Ibs. Pickers receive 
$2 p day and board, or 1l5c p bbl. 
Grapes are harvested with a light 
crop, bringing $100 p ton.—ID. E. 
Lederhouse. 


Oneida Co—The hay crop of good 
quality but less in quantity than usual. 
Meadows look good; new seeding 
good, Oats crop light. Silo corn 
crop a big one with an abundance of 
ears and well matured except some of 
the late sown. Many new silos put up 
and silo filling nearly completed. Po- 
tato digging just commenced, 90 to 
100 bus reported. Pastures look 
fairly good. The flow of milk is good 
for this time of year. There is a call 
for help on farms but men are not 
anxious for jobs, even though unem- 
ployed. 


Schuyler Co—Farmers have their 
work very well along. Beans and po- 
tatoes a fair crop. Corn is a good 
crop. Live hogs are selling at 6c p Ib, 
butter 50c, eggs 43c p doz.—I([Clarence 
Jolly. 


Washington Co—Hay very light, 
many farmers not having enough for 
their own use. Oats and rye only half 
a crop. Potatoes very spotted, some 
turning out good, others very light; 
trucks paying $2.75 to $3. No apples 
but small fruit plentiful. No demand 
for cattle except milch cows bringing 
$5.75 to $100.—IF. R. Pratt. 


Warren Co—Fine weather with 
work well advanced. Corn a good 
crop, best in years. Fodder corn got 
a big growth and silos well filled. Po- 
tatoes in some localities nearly a fail- 
ure; in others a good crop, and selling 
at $1.50 p bu. Feed very poor and 
cows not doing well. Shortage of but- 
ter at present and price going up, re- 
tailers getting 55c p lb. Eggs 50c p 
doz and not plentiful. On account of 
the light hay crop, the price of cattle 
has fallen off, young cattle selling for 
less than in several years. Many 
farm bureau meetings have taken 
place the past month and all were 
well attended and conducted by com- 
petent méh. The state road in con- 
struction from North Creek to North 
River, a distance of 5 miles, is well 
under way.—(R: T. Armstrong. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Mercer Co—Corn crop very good 
and all cut. Silos mostly filled. Oat 
crop was very poor, a complete fail- 
ure in some places. Potato crop is 
also very short and the wheat crop in 
this section was rather light, especial- 
ly on the lowlands as the frost in June 
injured -the wheat in these places. 
Eggs are 36c to 40c p doz, butter 
same price, old chickens 18c p Ib, 
young chickens 20 to 22c, ducks and 
geese 20c, Hogs are a slow sale and 
prices varying from 6 to 8c. The 
poultry crop is fairly good and in 
more demand than other kinds of live- 
stock. Lime prices are $4 per ton for 
pulverized limestone and the freight 
rate is $2.04 from a point only 25 
miles away. On account of these 
prices there is not as much lime be- 
ing used as there would be if prices 
and freight rates were lower. Hay 
was a fair crop and will be a fair price 
though little is being sold yet. Two 
new concrete roads were completed 
in the county the past month with 
two more still under construction. 
While milk and cream are low in 
price, still dairymen are getting along 
as well as any of them and are as 
prosperous as any. Work in nearby 
towns and cities are at a standstill, 
though there are signs of work pick- 
ing up a little and we hope to see a 
revival of business in a short while.— 
{Plummer McCullough. 


Fayette Co—On Sept 20, the state 
voted whether or not there would be a 
new constitution. It went under at 4 
terrible rate. Fayette Co also voted 
on whether or not there would be & 
bond issue for $2,500,000 for the build- 
ing of roads and bridges and improve- 


ment of the courthouse. This was 
badly defeated. The state has built 
a good road through here and it is 
evident it cost twice the amount it 
should have. This no doubt is what 
defeated the bond issue. 


OHIO 
Crops and Prices 


H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO. 0. 

Over half of the corn is in shock. 
Corn ripened fairly rapidly toward the 
end. Of course there is both light 
and heavy corn. All in all, the crop 
has been equal to or above the aver- 
age. Much sweet corn has been in- 
jured by worms. Wheat seeding will 
be done largely in October. Potatoes 
are “averaging about one-fourth of 
normal. Apples are scarce in most 
orchards. Some cattle and lambs are 
being brought in for feeding. 

\ There is some demand for sheep by 
farmers although prices are low. One 
advantage of the sheep is as a gleaner. 
A small flock on the farm practically 
keeps itself foraging on weeds and 
fence rows. A flock maintained in 
this manner may bring in no large 
amount of money but the cost of its 
support is not large. 


Columbiana Co—Crops very good 
with the exception of fruit and pota- 
toes. Wheat crop was very good; 
hay and corn never better. Buck- 
wheat good crop; everything plentiful. 
Quite a lot of road building being done. 
Some wheat sown but most to sow 
yet. Most all corn cut and silos filled. 
Apples are selling in the orchards for 
$1 p bu for storage, butter 40c p Ib, 
eggs 42¢ p doz, potatoes $1.75 p bu.— 
(H. H, Beck. 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Engineering 


The cause of agricultural engineer- 
ing has been strongly promoted by 
the regular courses in engineering 
avhich have been instituted in the agri- 
cultural courses at Rutgers, N. J. 
Full semester courses in the farm 
power machinery, field machinery, 
drainage and farm buildings, either 
required or optional, make it possi- 
ble for students in agriculture at Rut- 
gers to get the most excellent training 
in this important part of farm prac- 
tice. 

Prof. Merle S. Klinck has been put 
in charge. Some $20,000 worth of 
equipment, loaned by machinery man- 
ufacturers, has been installed in the 
laboratories and is now available for 
use by the students. 


MARYLAND 
Maryland Farm Notes 


INA LONG, WASHING COUNTY, MD. 

The Carroll county poultry associa- 
tion will hold a mid-state poultry show 
at Westminster, Md, November 15 to 
19. In addition to the regular classes 
of poultry this show will have an in- 
novation by adding a farm flock class 
to display eight females and one male 
of any starflard breed. An educa- 
tional program will be held each day 
in connection with the show. 

Fine animals were shown by the 
Western Maryland Poland China 
breeders’ association at the Timonium 
fair. Dr. J. G. Johnson won grand 
champion sow of all classes, grand 
champion boar and junior champion 
boar. The association also scheduled 
a sale of registered Poland Chinas at 
the Hagerstown fair this month. 








| Wholesale Markets 








Grain and Feed Review 


LATEST WHOLESALE - PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


reat Corn Oats 
1921 2 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago 1.11 45% 89 rts w 
New York 1.18% 62% 1.16% 45% .66% 
) ere 56% 1.20 4116 .74 

Wheat prices touched new low lev- 
els during the sécond week in Oct with 
December wheat down to $1.07% at 
Chicago. Lack of Oct demand was a 
depressing factor. The visible supply 
of wheat on Oct 10 was 54,903,000 bus, 
an increase of 2,108,000 bus during 
the week. Following the low figures, 
prices rallied somewhat, but with net 
gains little better than 2 and a frac- 
tion cents p bu. The government re- 
port issued on Oct 8, which substan- 
tiated American Agriculturist crop és- 
timates as appeared in these columns 
in the issue of Oct 15, had a slightly 
bullish effect. 

Ufder heavy receipts and with 
scareity of storage space, corn also 
showed a decline. New No 4 yellow 
corn went as low as 35c p bu at Chi- 
cago and No 4 white of the new crop, 
as low as 39c, The visible corn supply 
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$1.75@2.50 p bbl. At Shipping , 
bulk Danish stock went ly 
$27.50@30 p ton, N Y¥ domestic , 
bage 20@22 at shipping point, 

Hay and Straw—At New York, 
ceipts of hay were heavier, mkt 
well maintained at recent agy 
No 1 timothy brought $30@3) 7 J 
No 2, 29, No 3, 27, shipping hay % 
25, fey mixed clover 30, No 1, 27@5 
No 2, 24@26, choice alfalfa 31 
grades 24@29, rye straw 19@23, « 
straw 16. 

At New York, egg mkt } 
firm with slight advance in some. 
the very fcy grades. Nearby extra fe 
candled white eggs from N J sojq 
to 80c p doz, extras 65@Tic, firsts 
@63c, fresh gathered storage egg, 
@55c, western white eggs 65 @ The 
nearby brown and mixed 53 @é60¢. 

Potatoes—At New York, py 
prices strengthened during the wos 
mkt showing an advance of 20@ 
p 100 Ibs. Receipts consideray, 
lighter. N Y state stock brought $3 
4 p 180 Ibs, 2.75@3.40 p 165 tbs a 
2.50@3.30 p 150 Ibs, L I stock 4.59 
5 p 180 Ibs, Me 3.25@4, N J 2.654 
2.85 p 150 Ibs. 


also showed an increase during the 
week. 

Oats was steadier than the other 
two grains and following an easier 
trend was again fractionally higher 
during the second week in Oct. The 
visible supply was also increased, but 
there was much covering on the low 
prevailing price levels. Rye was firm. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat sold 
at $1.18% p bu, No. 2 hard winter 
1.18%, No 2 yellow corn 62%c, No 2 
white 62%c, No 2 white oats 45%c, 
No 3 white 42%c, rye 94%c, barley 
for malting 65@69c, for feeding 58@ 
69c. 

Mkt for mill feeds was weak. At 
New®* ‘York, standard middlings 
brought $22.50, western spring bran 
21, red dog 39, flour middlings 29, 
oats feed 13, white hominy feed 28, 
cottonseed oil meal, 36% protein, 46, 
linseed oil meal 46.50. 

At Chicago, No 2 hard winter wheat 
sold at $1.10@1.11 p bu,No 3 red 1.15, 
No 2 yellow corn 44% @45%c, No 2 
white 45@45%c, No 2 white oats 32% 
@ 33%s, rye 85% @87c, barley 49@ 
58e. 

At Philadelphia, wheat sold at $1.12 
@1.17 p bu, corn 57% @58% ec, oats 


SU @44 ee. NEW LAMP BURNS 
General Markets 94% AIR 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
BEATS ELECTRIC OR GAS 


instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 

at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 

— — store, ———. car or =. _ 

rom there, country consignees must pa : ne 

freight and commission charges. When oid A new oil lamp that sives an amas 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, eve 
better than gas or electricity, has bee 
tested by the U. S. Government and #9 


in a very small way to city retailers an ad- 
leading universities and found to be 


vance is secured. Retails prices to actual 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps, | 


consumers across the counter may 50 to 

250% higher than the figures here printed. 
burns without odor, smoke or noj 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, saf 


Likewise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commodities unless otherwise noted, and or- 

Burns 94% air and 6% common ker 
sene (coal-oil). 


dinary quality will not brine these figures. 
Apples—Apple shipments increased, 
The inventor, R. M. Johnson, } 
Washington Place, New York, is offer 








mkt well supplied and prices gener- 
ally lower. During the second week 
in Oct red apples constituted the bulk 
of the offerings. By the bbl, Weaithy 
and Snow brought $5@9, McIntosh 
7@14, King 4.50@8, Greening 5@ 
10.50, fall Pippin §@8, 
Cabbage—Demand for cabbage was 
good in most eastern cities with mkts 
generally steady to strong. At New 
York, however, with large supply on 
hand, mkt was dull with cabbage at 


trial, or even to give one FREE to the 
first user in each locality who will hel 
him introduce it. Write him to-d 
for full particulars. Also ask him to 
explain how you can get the agency 
and without experience or money 
$250 to $500 per month. 


ing to send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE 











Many Men Make Big Money. 


Selling subscriptions for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
We are increasing our sales force and want several more 
men who have pep, and understand selling farmers. Write 
today giving age, references, etc. Address Agency Division, 


American Agriculturist 
461-4th. Ave. New York City 











A Big Walking and 
Sleeping Doll 


GIVEN 
For Only Three 
Subscriptions 

for American 
Agriculturist 


Offer No. 1. We will make you a present of this beautiful walking and 
sleeping doll if you do us a little favor. Simply tell three of your neighbors 
how well your likes American Agriculturist and get each to pay you 
$1.00 for a year’s su ption. Then send us the $3.00 together with the 3 
subscriptions and ask for your Gift doll. 


By holding this remarkable doll by the shoulders it can be made to walk 
almost as if it were human. Then too, it has eyes that open and ‘shut, and 
both of these patented features are guaranteed not to get out of order. The 
doll is made of a special composition that makes it indestructible so tuat it will 
stand the hardest kind of usage. It has an attractive wig, body stuffed with | 
cork, a stylish dress and patent leather pumps. Dollis 14incheshigh. Walk- 
ing and sleeping dolls have heretofore seldom sold for less than $10.00 each. 
. 

Every girl who receives this exceptionally attractive doll will be too happy 
for words. Remember one of these dolls will be sent free, as a re 
ward for your sending us only three new or_renewal su at $1.00 each. 
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op of America Goes Under 


Co-operative society of Ameri- 
at last gotten into serious diffi- 
. Our readers will recall that 
wig outfit is a western organization 
sich has been holding forth as the 
anizer and owner of 181 grocery 
ores, Various land development proj- 
numerous canneries, a wholesale 
ery house in Chicago, a life in- 
nce company and a 21-story sky- 
sraper. The fact which interests 
spscribers most is the scheme this 
sncern has been following to obtain 
oney. It goes into new territory 
“ering shares to any buyers at $75 
h, When 300 are sold in a place, 
so-called co-operative store is 
med. Ever since its start, it has 
wn into legal difficulties in every 
ste where the outfit has operated, 
4 just recently got into trouble in 
‘ew York state following present- 
nt of the facts to the Attorney 
seneral’s office by tthe New York 
department of farms and mar- 








The 


tf 


Upon going to press, report from 
micago states that the society was 
udged bankrupt at the close of 
s first week in October by a federal 
p, and a trust company was ap- 
ointed as receiver. 


Its Activities in New York 
Exposing its activities in New 
York state, Herschel H. Jones, New 
Nork city director of the state de- 

ment of farms and markets, gives 
he following information: 


The Co-operative Society of America has 
operating on a large scale in several 
le western states where it is selling cer- 
fcates for raising capital to start co-oper- 
. In that section it is reported 
have sold nearly $13,000,000 of its ge- 
ties under the — that the society {s 
operative. t started operations in 
York within the last few weeks and 
jaimed to have about 58 salesmen in the 
i. It was selling its securities in New 
Nork through offices at 41 East 42nd Street. 
Investigation of its operations by the de- 
ment of farms and markets shows it is 
no sense co-operative as defined in the 
York state laws. Co-operation is the 
plication of democratic community control 
certain types of business. To one 
is the New York co-operative law la 
n certain fundamental regulations. ° 
ety not only does not conform to any of 
principles but its shareholders have 
even the protection of the general cor- 
tion law. It is a “common law trust” 
sisting of three men living in Chicago. 
e men by their own deed of trust are 
held accountable to the members who 
even denied examination of the books. 
The genuine co-operative society under the 
York state law gives one vote to each 
ber regardless of stock owned. The s0- 
ly gives no voice whatever to any pur- 
of its shares of beneficial interest; 
lute control rests in three trustees. 
ee genuine co-operative is non-profit mak- 
; its dividends are limited to 6%. This 
may be used entirely for the benefit 
its three trustee They get not only 
reentage of all sales but may vote them- 
fives any salary they wish. The true co- 
tive is managed by a board of directors 
tied annually by the stockholders. ‘The 
» trustees of the Co-operative Society of 
imerica, self-appointed, may hold office for 
~ years, and cannot touched by the 
bers since they have no vote. The 
co-operative returns its surplus earn- 
‘ to its members in proportion to their 
ronage. The society has no such proyi- 


Por the protection of co-operation every 
perative assoctation in New York must 
to the State department of farms and 
ets. The Co-operative Society of Amer- 
Ay a corporation claims exemption 
S law. 
To assure the fullest protection to genuine 
Op araave associations the state,law pro- 
is the use of the word “co-operative” 
the title of any organization unless it fs 
ed according to the law itself. Viola- 
of this provision is punishable by fine 
i imprisonment. If the Co-operative So- 
y of America actually attempts to con- 
t business in the state it will do so in 
lation of the law. 

State department of farms and mark- 
bas made an extensive investigation of 
Co-operative Society of America and 

mas submitted its evidence to the Attorney- 

weneral. The Attorney-General may not 

y act under the co-operative law but may 

a0 take action under the Blue Sky law 
ed by the last legislature. 

Co-operative Society of America 

of its great business in the middle 

Investigation shows the following to 
the facts: We are informed by letter 
dcarney- a me FR ~ 

0-6 e ety 0: erica 
A “so-called pe tore law trust” and that the 
-General’s department 
Pinion that a “common law trust organ- 
for business ee is against the 

A restraining ps 

g ty selling 

Securities in Illinois bas canna been 
udge Landis. 

The staté securities division of Wiscensta 

i the certificates of beneficial 

th the Co-o ive Society of 

a violation of of the Blue Sky 


ted theii le within the 
number of mo srmanieere 


« 





In refusing to allow them to do business it 

said: “The proposeg plan of business of 
the trustees of the corporation is of such 
@ nature that the sale of its certificates 
would work a fraud on the purchaser; that 
its business is imp rly and illegitimately 
conducted, and that the proposed disposal of 
its certificates ts on unfair terms. 

This office is inte wt ge in the ‘protection 
of communities engaged iff genuine co-oper- 
ative endeavor. ere are several hundred 





sound producers’ and consumers’ co-opera- 
tive associations in the state whose welfare 
is endangered by private money-making en- 
terprises that use the co-operative appeal as 
a means of getting business, 


The above shows the hoax on the 
word cooperation that is altogether 
too frequently put over. Such a 
scheme brings discredity upon the 
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real meaning and purpose of true co- 
operative associations. The fact that 
81,000 members, which is the mem- 
bership claimed by the society, should 
have lost their money is bad enough, 
but perhaps of even more serious loss 
is the discredit whieh such methods 
bring to real co-operation. 
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Copy must be reecived 
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Rent or Seemann, Be 
he . insertion in issue of fol- 
dress oo os lowing week. No 
advertisement. ar ac black-faced type or 
Each initial or ee lines of y 


sumber counts 
SSaword Gach 


must eccom AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City head, 








EGGS AND POULTRY 
80 MANY ELEMENTS enter 4 the shipping of 
day-old chicks and = by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, tha’ 
lishers of this 





g of eggs. We shall Cy] x exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and advertisers to use 
this paper, but our fesponsibility. ust end with that. 


MR. POULARY RAISER a gold mine for two 
F ow How to make: Winter ese producer. 
= oA No. 1 Health food, excellent con- 


bye 

Sitar jon — fumigati — eggs, method o' 
}—~ ce . — 7 formulas 50 
gent. fr on, 


ER R AGRICULTCR RE ‘pox 222 Milton 








~ aTOROUOHDBED fall Loans white Pekin ducks 
sale $2.50 each; also thoroughbred 

a heck, roots fo om Te oe SS 
dress MRS. WALTER ALLEN, Jr., Earleville, Ma. 


MY ROSE COMB REDS won 3rd and _ 5th Cock- 
5th pen young State Fair 
12-17. Big dark cockerels, at 
Oct. Every . subject to your 
GOULD, Sale uN. Y. 


LEGHORN seatting | bene, $125 a hundred; 
fifty for $65, twenty for $26. lected hens from 
= utility stock. Order now for a quick ship- 





approval. 





TOBACCO 


CIGARS—Special offer “Good Points,” ee to sell 
for 10 cents each. While they iast $2.00 box of 50. 

Each cigar = ps in tissue paper. Spanish filler 
throughout. suit or your money _ refunded. 
MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., New York, City. 


TOBACCO—Kentucky Natural leat | ebewing and 
smoking. Rich, ripe, mellow two year old and in 
wood. Ibs $1. $3. Sample 10¢. MADDOX 
BROS., spent. 24, Mayfield, Kentucky. 


eee . NATURAL LEAF—For mild smoking; 
20-Ibs. $2.75; will furnish free pecelpt 
hg. LEAF TOBACCO EXCHANG 
Ky., Star Route. 


KENTUCKY’S NATURAL Leap TOBACCO—Smok- 
ing Mild or Strong 10 Ibs $1.75. Free receipt for 
pfovering. TOBACCO GROWERS UNION, Murray, 

y. 

















KENTUCKY’S NATURAL LEAF, mlld or Strong, 
rich, mellow, 5-Ibs. $1.50: 15-lbs. $3. Quality 
guaranteed. WALDORF BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. 


SHEEP 


IF YOU WANT <~ corvineaiite og nn 
bouillet, Dorset, De Cheviot wes 
write us. Also ex - ‘Ane = piss a pathfinder 
breeding at 31 . D. H. TOWNSEN AND SONS, 
Interlaken, N. Y. 











J. W. CONNORS, Box 113, C. . 
=z 





SALE: Rose Comb R. I. Red Cockerels from 
PR gk — laying stock $3 to $5 for inaotiew 
gale. CLARENCE E. CROSS, De Kalb Jct . X. 


" , brown, buff ts, Anconas. 
ee Rocks we Sreciat sale 





Vhite 
on yearlings. FOREST FARM. fhockaway N. 


REGISTERED Shropshire rams, two years. § ome 00; 
white Arabian mare, 5—1150. M. HRISTY, 
Springboro, Pa. 





FOR SALE—15 Registered Shropshire Rams price 
$15,00. CHARLES MOORE. Frazessburg, Ohio. 


wittel wt iJ rade Rambouillet breeding ewes. 
N BOXTEL, McGraw, N. Y. 








EPSELAL Eat Bag Ba Pekin and Rouen 

ducks. A ts’ 

FELOCE, Nowfield, 
ParIn Toulouse geese, 

yfosPinmr'y, Gam QRGENRD “RHEE” rit 


prices. M. 
N. Y¥. 








BROWN EGHORN ELS, Pe tien 
strain. SUNNYSIDE FARM, ee. F 


Pekin ducks, $3.50 each; both 
cee A SELLE 4 





ESON, Russell, Pa. 


WINNING Bure ROCKS. EDGEWOOD 
FARM Baliston Lake, 


PAIR _ OF wild Bronze turkeys for $30. 
GEORGE SMITH, Hewitt, N. J. 


ROFE SOME ARONN , eee Cockerels. $2.50. 











REGISTERED Shfopshire rams all ages. CLAR- 
ENCE BOWER, Ludlowville, N. Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—For August and fall 
——., Pet-grown and runner plants that will 
ae = summer. Raspberry, blatkberry, 

ant, grape, asparagus, rhubard, per- 








any kind will be 
allowed under this 


a 
OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 








ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
papers in America A aad a reliable man to gell 
subscriptions . coll To a.man who is well 
known in his nei hbarhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional offer will be made at good ) 
regular payment work, man who has horse or car 

Personal instruction will be given andl 
} pe ig ~~, m. uae >= a = 
yrite full particulars at once to Post 

Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable man to look after 
our omeriation work in his home locality. Man who 
knows 5 Se armerts personally and } a horse or car. 

e good pong and can have regular work 

ae i Subseri rae D Ey AMER: 

§ on Department, I- 

oan AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 








BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR; $110 to 
$250 monthly, expenses paid after 3 months’ spare 
time study. Splendid copertmnniee. Position guar 
ented a retuned. Be for Free Bookleect 

: s by Ss TRAINING INST., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


FARMER BOYS—MEN, OVER 17. 
ernment Railway Mail Clerks. $135—$ 
Paid secotion. 





Become Gor- 
195 month. 
fee coe a ee — conweite ft teasptting. 
ous free. rite immediate 

FRANKLIN 1 INSTITUTE, Dept 8 31 Rochester, N. ¥. 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads nearest 
their homes—everywhore—heginners $150, later $250. 
gAiLwar ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16 Brooklyn, N. 








wit Bios goecemme, Autenebtte ere. . Ri 
mple lessons free RANKLIN IN 
STITUTE, DEPT. 8413, Rochester, N. Y. 





FARMHAND, single one who understands all kinds 
steady mane ADAM DIECK, R. 2, Sunbury, Pa. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 
a oe Waneee. Become Dress Designers. $35 


Le. while earning. Sample lessons free. 
FRANKLIN INSTITU ITE, Dept 8 54: 2 Rochester, N. ¥. 











gooseberry 

ennial Gower pl pant; roses, shrubs for fall pl 
Catalogue free HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 
round, 


GRAPE VINES, Ceneené, Gutente, Diamond, Del- 
aware. Niagara, Worde' each, $2.75 dozen, 
$18.00 hundred, $150. 00 y E HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 


SWEET POTATOES direct to consumer. I am 
now filling orders. Get my _ circular_and prices 
quick. VICTOR BR. ALLEN, Scaford, Delaware. 











MAMMOUTH Pye DUCKS. LAURA DECKER, 
Stanfordville, N. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


A SILVER-FOX RANCHER. 3 votsable. 
FX, breeders for ogg ¥ - 


quality 
= operation. 
your one vanity. Booklet, SILVER FO FOX SEN. ” 


THOROUGHBRED English shepherds, natural os 
> goad intelligence - beauty unsurpassed. She 

berd _ without write before sold cut. 
GEORGE BOORMAN.” Mara’ . N. Y. 

FERR: for kill rate. Also beating Tabbits. 
Instruct and. pie | us fre. LEVI FARNS- 
WORTH, New » Ohio. 

WANTED: Farm raised 
and price. E. 
inny, Pa. 

















hound, 


rabbit 
SUT f 


DANA 





munere white or brown large or 
small either nm J. ea YOUNGER, Newton Falls, 
0. 


HOUND AP. 
c. 0. D.* SRASAGE ELS, Herrick, Ill's. 


EAUTIFUL AIREDALE ene eA 
oelees. LAKE SHORE KENNELS, Himrod Y. 





Photos, trial, 








ds PUPS, from good open 
trae aged fecuLLie, *Toungstown, am 
oe head, single paits of dozen lots. 
, New London, Ohio. 





F. G. 





Send for price lst, to WALTER 


JE , Rochester, Ohio. 


PATENTS 


PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS. Write for ‘‘Record of 
Invention’* which contains form to establish evidence 
of conception of your — Prompt personal 
service. Preliminary without charge. 
< REANEY ant. $12-0 Columbian Building. 

as) 


. . 





HOUSEKEEPER WANTED between 30 and 35 
years old, one who understands farm work proe- 
ferred, one or two small children no objection. 
Address. Box 791, Clayton, N. Y¥. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


LONG LENGTHS WINTER UNDERWEAR 1'; 
pounds $1.00. Children’s winter union suits: any 
size, 75c each. Velvet for childrens coats and dresses, 
pound $1.25, silk plush for small coats, cons $2.50 
pound. A. KNAPP, Clark Mills, N 


ALL WOOL ak | YARN for sale, direct from 
manufacturer, at 75c, $1.25 and $1.50 a pound 
Postage paid on five dollar orders. Write for sam 
ples. H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 


HOUSE DRESSES, Percale $1, Flannelette $2.3 
Outing nightdresses y Switches $2. MRS E. 
ACK, Canton, N . 














INVENTORS—Send sketch of model of your in- 
vention for opinion concerning patentable nature and 
exact cost of applying for patent. Book, How to ob- 
tain a Patent, sent free. Gives information of patent 

rocedure and tells what every inventor should know. 
tablished 25 years. CHA ANDLEE & PuAnDLEE, 

7. Seventh St.. N. W., Washington. 


HONEY 


CLOVER HONEY—Fine 1921 extracted, 60-Ib. can 

. 10 Ibs. delivered 

Write 

for prices Special prices on 
large I lots. RAY c. WILCOX, Odessa, N. Y. 


HONEY—light. cates. postpaid in 2d 5 
Ibs $1.10; 3rd zone $1.1 Write for prico "list of 
dark buckwheat and fine “honey. Discount on — 
lots. Honey packed for grocers 16 o% glass t 
blers and small tin cans. ROSCOE °. SWIXSON, 
Dundee, New York. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
High de, latest styles, superior quality, moderate 
mpt deliveries. Write for samples, 7 

PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, ‘t. 














cost. 
paid, free. 


150 LETTERHEADS—125 white envelopes printed 
and mailed $2.00. Samples printing free. SUN, 
Mohawk, New York 








FERRETS FOR SALE, Prices free. CARL G. 
WEBBER, 


Wellington, Obio. 
J*. sale 
4 





CE PIGEONS cheap. FRED 
nine 


ARTER, 





SWINE 


SALE. Mediam Yorkshire and 
one Pict eg Bs or white; Berkshire and 








ALE— boned poland China Hégs, 9 
= oO 3 “~ Pn ewe Sap eet, eld boar 








Collie puppies. ARCADIA 


CATTLE 


85 A. 17 THOROUGHBRED Jerseys, three horses, 
colt, two pigs, 100 chickens, abundance of hay, en- 
silage, etc., tools, two houses, two barns, well lo- 
cated, $5000 complete. BOX 36, Oswego, New York. 


FOR SALE CHEAP, three registered Guernsey 
i. wns 4 one 18 months and one four years 
IEW FARM, G 


Vv eorge Almeter, 
Btrykererieg” x. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. COLLETTE MFG. CO., 
Dept. 1410, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








GENU pe BUCKSKIN GLOVES direct from fac- - 
tory $3.9. Made from selected skins, Agents 
wanted. Qt 'AILE-ANGUA CO., Desk 31, Glovers- 


ville, N. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


116-ACRE CAYUGA COUNTY FARM. Crops, 

horses, 10 cows and heifers, full implements, tools, 
equipment thrown in; 5 acres wheat, 10 acres mixed 
grain, 2 acres beans, 1% acres cabbage, 4 acres 
corn, 4 Acres potatoes, 8 acres buckwheat now grow- 

ing; rate opportunity, get farm and start in where 

pone resent owner leaves + close village, convenient 
ust! y, advantages; 70 acres rich loamy till 

age; large spring-watered, wire-fenced pasture; wood, 
timber; 50 bearing apple trees, plums; good 7 room 
house, large piazza, bountiful chade delightful 
view; 16-cow basement barn, hay barn, poultry 
house, _corncrib. Owner called away makes low 
price, $5000; part cash, easy terms. Must be sold 
at once. Act quickly. Catalog free. E. 8S. DAL- 
TON, 41 Franklin Street, Auburn, New York. 4 


$1500 SECURES 338-ACRE FARM, crops, horses, ' 
tractor, 30 cows, hay, gas engine, milking machine, 
cream separator, full line tools, machinery, vehicles, 
all included; income $6,000; immediate returns; con- 
venient R.R. town; rich dark loam tillage 
100 tons hay; 70-cow brook- watered pasture; 
mated 3,000 cords wood, 30,000 ft. timber; 
fruit, berries; 1000 sugar maples, new outfit; fine 
buildings; 9-room house, 2 plazzas, running water: 
60 cows basement barn, 300-ton silo, granary, poultry 
house, etc. To settle affairs, all $15,000, only $1,500 
needed, easy terms. Going to man acting quickly. 
Catalog free. CHARLES BP. PATTEN, Northfield, 
Vermont. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


GENUINE VACUUM a Pint size retains 
heat 24 cold 72 hours. B: 
lity $2.00 value. 
thie winter to keep coffee or mil 
also for men who work away from home. 
ey hw patee $1.00 each sent securely 
packed 2. Orde 





size bottles 00. r 

now only a mtied ee available at this low oe. 

VIRGINIA VACUUM BOTTLE CO., Dept 1239 
Nebraska Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 





FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES. . 


Slightly Dam- 
aged Crocke rect from - 
tery, Ohio for $6.00. Lots are well assorted and still 
serviceable ;—Pilates, platters, cups and sauce Is 
Bend ea bakers, mugs, nappies, ete., a little of 

nd ~ with ome. Write us. E. SWASEY 





oe eT 'D. CUntis, "Amsterdam, 


N. Y., B. 
PURE DUROCK 
» we . & 





ARS—Shipped on 
Bit, “Cayucn Co. Locke, 


SMEITIOUS WRITERS send today 
, America’s leading magazine for writers of 


copy 
Reiptal WRITERS: DIGEST, i 
Cincinnati, 0. 


I 
BUTLER » 
WANTED: Vegetables, fruit, ees or 
the a and make more 








oP ROGERS, Warrlile, 8 


STANCHIONS 








Sell 
Full UTLET 
eg Rg 





ae ek 


BANDEL. ‘Oxf 


$800 SECURES 52-ACRE FARM. Crops, horses, 

poultry, 4 cows; machinery, vehicles, tools, all in- 

cluded : — peas section; big ‘possibili- 

ties he short walk village, advantages; easy drive 

R. R.; “40 acres poetite, loamy tillage; steam-watered 

sture, wood, tim apple trees, other fruit, 
; fine sugar afore; 


1 $1800; only $800 needed, easy terms. 
Immediate income, bright future await man acting 
at once. Catalog free. J. H. TOBIN, 59 N. iain 
St., Cortland, N. Y. 





$1000 SECURES 135-ACRE FARM on State 
Road, with R. cows, horses, hay grain, potatoes, 
full its, vehicles thrown in; 
close live RR town; productive loamy tillage, 15- 
cow spring-watered pasture, lots fruit; 200 apple 
trees; estimated 1000 cords wood; comfortable 2-story 
7-room house, 40-ft. basement barn, poultry house. 
Owner’s other interests demanding quick sale, 
nt. © only $1000 cash easy terms. Details page 25 
Th Catalog 1100 “pargains. Fees, STROUT FARM 
ENCY. 1508, Nassau St., New York City. i 


90-ACRE FARM in finest Wisconsin dairy section: 
under cultivation, balance woodland and 

new barn, silo, tobacco shed: 

y; full equipment of livestock 

ead machinery; excellent schools; fine roads; con- 
wees te to railroad station, P. . PEDERSEN 


FARM yon RENT—140 acres, ye poultry houses 
hens, machinery. New 8-room house, 

view. furnace heat, fireplace, electric ehts; 

in; . Rental $75. A. 














¢, Westchester County, 








x. © 
ata ok owner of b 
™ , HA . ‘Balwin: Wisconsin. oe he 
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WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE—Bud Birnie 
is a likeable chap—a little too reserved, per- 
haps, to make friends readily and possibly a 
little too stubborn to please his father. He 
is not a part of Little Lost outfit. He is the 
son of Rob Birnie of the Tomahawk ranch 
and is only here because of a quarrel with 
his father in which he was told to leave 
home and not return until he had made good. 

Bud is not naturally a gambler. He is 
only interested in racing because he is trying 
to prove to his associates that there can be 


honest horse-racing as well as dishonest. 
The girls in the story, Honora and Marion, 
are both interested in Bud. Just now we 


are not sure which one is “the” girl. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
In the Cave 


“That,” said Honey, “is the place the 
Indians claim is haunted.” 

Bud did not shudder convincingly, 
and they rode slowly forward, picking 
their way among the rocks. The cave 
yawned wide open to the sun, which 
hung on the top of Catrock Peak. 
They dismounted, anchored the reins 
with rocks and went inside. 

When Bud had been investigative 
Buddie, he had explored more caves 
than he could count. He had filched 
candles from his mother and had crept 
back and back until the candle flame 
flickered warning that he was near- 
ing the “damps.” Indians always did 
believe caves were haunted, probably 
because they did not understand the 
“damps,” and thought evil spirits had 
taken those who went in and never 
returned. Buddy had once been lost 
in a cave for four harrowing hours, 
and had found his way out by sheer 
luck, passing the skeleton of an in- 
dian and taking the tomahawk as a 
souvenir. 

Wherefore this particular cave with 
a spring back fifty feet from the en- 
trance where a shaft of sunlight 
struck the rock through some obscure 
slit in the rock, had no thrill for him. 
But the floor was of fine, white sand, 
and the ceiling was knobby and gro- 
tesque, and he was quite willing to 
sit there beside the spring and eat 
two sandwiches and talk foolishness 
with Honey, using that part of his 
mind which was ‘not busy with the 
complexities of winning money on the 
speed of his horses when three horses 
represented his entire business capital, 
and with wondering what was wrong 
with Burroback Valley, that three per- 


‘sons of widely different viewpoints 


had felt it necessary to caution him,— 


‘and had couched their admonitions in 


such general terms that he could not 
feel the force of their warning. 

He was thinking back along his life 
to wHere false alarms of Indian out- 
breaks had played a very large part 
in the Tomahawk’s affairs, and how 
little of the ranch work would ever 
have been done had they listened to 
every calamity howler that came 
along. Honey was talking, and he 
was answering partly at random, when 
she suddenly laughed and got up. 

“I'll say the moon will be wonder- 
ing where we are, if we don’t start 
back. The sun’s down.” 

Bud got up from sitting cross-leg- 
ged like a Turk, and led the way to 
the cave’s mouth, not looking at her. 
“Great sunset,” he observed carelessly, 
glancing up at the ridge while he held 
her horse for her to mount. 


The Attack 


Honey showed that she was per- 
fectly at home in the saddle. She 
rode on ahead, leaving Bud to mount 
and follow. He was just swinging 
leisurely into the saddle when Stopper 
threw his head around, glancing back 
toward the level just beyond the cave. 
At the same instant Bud heard the 
familiar, unmistakable swish of a rope 
headed his way. 

He flattened himself along Stop- 
per’s left shoulder as the loop settled 
and tightened on the saddle horn, and 
dropped on to the ground as Stopper 
whirled automatically to the right 
and braced himself against the strain. 
Bud turned half kneeling, his gun in 
his hand ready for the shot he ex- 
pected would follow the rope. But 
Stopper was in action—the best rope- 
horse the Tomahawk had ever owned. 
For a few seconds he stood braced, 
his neck arched, his eyes bright and 
watchful. Then he leaped forward, 
straight at the horse and the rider 
who was in the act of leveling his gun. 
The horse hesitated, taken unaware 
by the onslaught. When he started to 
run Stopper was already passing him, 
turning sharply to the right again so 


Little, Brown & Co. 


that the rope raked the horse's front 
legs. Two jumps and Stopper had 
stopped, faced the horse and stood 
braced again, his ears perked know- 
ingly while he waited for the flop. 

It came—just as it always did come 
when tSopper got action on the end 
of a rope. Horse and rider came 
down together. They would not get 
up until Bud wished. it—he could 
trust Stopper for that—so Bud walked 
over to the heap, his gun ready for 
action—and that, too, could be trust- 
ed to perform with what speed and 
precision was necessary. There would 
be no hasty shooting, however; Buddy 
had learned to save his bullets for 
real need when ammunition was not 
to be had for the asking, and grown- 
up Bud had never outgrown the habit. 

He picked up the fellow’s six- 
shooter which he had dropped when 
he fell, and stood sizing up the situa- 
tion. By the neckerchief drawn across 
his face it was straight case of holdup. 
Bud stooped and yanked off the mask 
and looked into the glaring eyes of 
one whom he had never before seen. 

“Well, how d’you like it as far as 
you’ve got?” Bud asked curiously. 
“Think you were holding up a pilgrim, 
or what?” 

Just then, ping-gg sang a rifle bullet 
from the ridge above the cave. Bud 
looked that way and spied a man 
standing half revealed against the 





which Bud led, that Bud had time 
to wonder what it was all about. 
Then he began to look for Honey, who 
had disappeared. But in the softened 
light of the rising moon mingling with 
the afterglow of sunset, he saw the 
deep imprints of her horse’s hoofs 
where he had galloped homeward. 
Bud did not think she ran away be- 
cause she was frightened; she had 
seemed too sure of herself for that. 
She had probably gone for help. 


A swift suspicion that the attack 
might have been made from jealousy 
died when Bud looked again at his 
prisoner. The man was swarthy, low 
of brow—part Indian, by the look of 
him. <«doney would never give the 
fellow a second thought. So that 
brought him to the supposition that 
robbery had been intended, and the 
inference was made more logical 
when Bud remembered that Marian 
had warned him against something 
of the sort: Probably he and Honey 
had been followed into the Sinks, and 
even though Bud had not seen this 
man at the races, his partner up on 
the ridge might have been there. It 
was all very simple, and Bud, having 
arrived at the obvious conclusion, 
touched Stopper into a lope and ar- 
rived at Little Lost just as Dave Tru- 
man and three of his men were riding 
down into Sunk Creek ford on their 
way to the Sinks. They pulled up, 
staring hard at. Dave and his captive. 
Dave spoke first. 


Bud Explains 


“Honey said you was waylaid and 
robbed or killed—both, we took it, 
from her account. How’d yuh come 
to get the best of it so quick?” 

“Why, his horse got tangled up in 
the rope and fell down, and I fell 
on top of him,” Bud explained cheer- 
fully. “I was bringing him in. He’s 





The Charm of the Colonial 
Standing a little back from the highway, and shaded by towering elms, this 
farm house has grown old gracefully and still reflects, in its mellow charm, the 
good taste and dignity of our forefathers, 


rosy clouds that were already dulling 
as dusk crept up from the low 
ground. It was a long shot for a six- 
shooter, but Buddy used to shoot ante- 
lope almost that far, so Bud lifted his 
arm and straightened it, just as if 
he were pointing a finger at the man, 
and fired. He had the satisfaction 
of seeing the figure jerk backward 
and go off over the ridge in a stooping 
kind of run. 


“He’d better hurry back if he wants 
another shot at me,” Bud grinned. 
“It'll be so dark down here in a min- 
ute he couldn’t pick me up with his 
front sight if I was—as big a fool 
as you are. How about it? I'll just 
lead you into camp, I think—but you 
couldn’t get a job roping gateposts, 
on the strength of this little exhibi- 
tion.” 

He went over to Stopper and untied 
his own rope, giving an approving pat 
to that business-like animal. “Hope 
your leg isn’t broken or anything,” 
he said to the man when he returned 
and passed the loop over the fellow’s 
head and shoulders, drawing it rather 
snugly around his body and pinning 
his arms at the elbows. “It would 
be kind of unpleasant if they hap- 
pen to take a notion to make you 
walk all the way to jail.” 

He beckoned Stopper, who im- 
mediately moved up, slackening the 
rope. The thrown horse drew up his 
knees, gave a preliminary heave and 
scrambled to his feet, Bud taking 
care that the man was pulled free and 
safe. The fellow stood up sulkily de- 
fiant, unable to rest much of his 
weight on his left leg. 

Bud had ten busy minutes, and it 
was not until they were both mounted 
and headed for Little Lost, the cap- 
tive with his arms tied behind him, 
his feet tied together under the horse, 
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a bad citizen, I should judge, but he 
didn’t do me any damage, as it turned 
out, so I don’t know what to do with 
him. I'll just turn him over to you, 
I think.” . 

“I don’t want him,” Dave protested. 
T’ll pass him along to the sheriff—he 
may know something about him. 
Nelse and Charlie, you take and run 
him in to Crater and turn him over to 
Kline. You tell Kline what he done— 
or tried to do. Was he alone, Bud?” 

“He had a pardner up on the ridge, 
so far off I couldn’t swear to him if 
I saw him face to face. I took a shot 
at him, and I think I nicked him. He 
ducked, and there weren’t any more 
rifle bullets coming my way.” 

“You nicked him with your six- 
shooter? And him so far off you 
couldn't recognize him again?” Dave 
looked at Bud sharply. “That’s purty 
good shootin’, strikes me.” 

“Well, he stood up against the sky- 
line, and he wasn’t more than seven- 
ty-five yards,” Bud explained. “I’ve 
dropped antelope that far, plenty of 
times. The light was bad, this even- 
ing.” 

“Antelope,” Dave repeated medi- 
tatively, and winked at his men. “All 
right, Bud—we’ll let it stand at ante- 
lope. Boys, you hit for Crater with 
this fellow. You ought to make it 
there and back by tomorrow. noon, 
all right.” 

Nelse took the lead rope from Bud 
and the two started off up the creek, 
meaning to strike the road from Little 
Lost to Crater, the county,seat be- 
yond Gold Gap mountains. Bud rode 
on to the ranch with his boss, and 
tried to answer Dave’s questions satis- 
factorily without relating his own 
prowess or divulging too much of 


Stopper’s skill; which was something 


of a problem for his wits. f 
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Honey ran out to meet 
had to be assured over and oy, 
he was not hurt, and that he . 
nothing but his temper ang the 
home with her in the Moonlight 
was plainly upset and anxious 
should not think her Cowardly 
leave him that way. , 

“I looked back and saw , 
throwing his rope, and you—it jp, 
as if he had dragged you off the } § 
I was sure I saw you falling ¢ 





ran my horse all the way ho No. 7 
Uncle Dave and the boys,” she ' oe 
him tremulously. And then she “ 
ed, with her tantalizing hal ok 
“I believe that horse of mine om wwe 
beat Smoky or Skeeter, if . 
ja 


scared that bad at the beginning 
race.” 


Bud, in sheer gratitude for 
anxiety over him, patted Honey's hy 
and told her she must have bro, 
the record, all right, and that 
had done exactly the right thing, 4 
Honey went to bed happy that nig 












Even Mushrooms Help 


Bud wanted to have a little coy 
dential talk with Marian. He hop 
that she would be willing to tel }; 
a great deal more than could be 
ten on one side of a cigarette pap 
and he was curious to hear what 
was. On the other hand, he way 
somehow to let her know that he 
anxious to help her in any way po 
ble. She needed help, of that he 
sure. 

Lew returned on Tuesday, with 
vile temper and rheumatism ip } 
left shoulder so that he could , 
work, but stayed around the hoy 
and too evidently made his wife m 
erable by his presence. On Wedne 
day morning Marian had her } 
dressed so low over her ears that 
resembled a lady of old Colonial ¢ 
—but she did not quite conceal 
Bud’s keen eyes the ugly bruise ¢ j 
her temple. She was pale and} 
lips were compressed as if she we 
afraid to relax lest she burst out j 
tears or in a violent denunciation ¢ 
some kind. Bud dared not look 
her, nor at Lew, who sat glowerin 
at Bud’s right hand. He tried toe 
tried to swallow his coffee, and finall 
gave up the attempt and left 
table. 

In getting up he touched Le 102 
shoulder with his elbow, and 
let out a bellow of pain and an oa 
and leaned away from him, his righ 
hand up to ward off another hurt. 


“Pardon me. I forgot your rheuw 





~ matism,” Bud apologized perfunc 


torily, his face going red at the epi 
thet. Marian, coming toward hb 
with a plate of biscuits, looked h 
full in the eyes and turned her gland 
to her husband’s back while her lip 
curled in the bitterest, the mo 
scornful smile Bud had ever seen 0 
a woman’s face. She did not speak 
speech was impossible before tha 
tableful of men—but Bud went 
feeling as though she had told hi 
that her contempt for Lew was? 
yond words, and that his rheuma 
brought no pity whatever. 
Wednesday passed, Thursday cam 
and still there was no chance to spe 
a word in private. The _ kitche 
drudge was hedged about by open é 
and curious eyes, and save at me 
time she was invisible to the men U 
less they glimpsed her for a moméel 
in the kitchen door. 


Thursday brought a thunder sto 
with plenty of rain, and in the d = 
that held over until Friday noon 4 
went out to an old calf shed which 
had discovered in the edge of 
pasture, and gathered his neckercil 
full of mushrooms. Bud hated mu 
rooms, but he carried them to? 
machine shed and waited until he 
sure that Honey was in the sittl 
room playing the piano—and hittl 
what Bud called a blue note now ® 
then—and that Lew was in the bw 
house with the other men, and D# 
and old Pop were in Pop’s # 
Then, and then only, Bud took 
steps to the kitchen door, carrying 
-mushrooms as tenderly as thé 
they were eggs for hatching. 

Mariam was up to her dimpled 
bows in bread dough when he 
in. Honey was still groping her 
lumpily through the Blue Va® 
Waltz, and Bud stood so 
could look out through the white-¢ 
tained window over the kitchen ¥ 
and make sure that no one 
proached the house unseen. 


(To be continued) 























































































































A clock that keeps time is 22 
farm. Stop ® 
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“48 The Farm Housewife 


weal Wearable Gowns for Fall Days 
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tans several New Styles — would make up well in this ' 
ling. No. 1023—A gee ts ~ ggg The pattern comes in sizes 36, 40 
ene, ta ,qurable and pr ive. This little 224 44-inches bust measure. Size 36 
»” She 5 ¢ them to be attractive. s little -equires 3% yds, 40-inch material. 
*n she ; is one of the prettiest models 
halt g this season. It has a panel No. 9941—A new apron that follows 
mine pe in one piece with the skirt, the present fashions in dresses, has 
if I " kimono sleeve which is cut with a becoming bib effect in front and 
inning of we arm pieces. The skirt is ties in a girlish sash bow at the 
tow a little at the sides. back. It is very easily made. The 
le for ploomers of the same material as bib edges can be prettily outlined 


This is the start of 
a better day 


There’s satisfying comfort and cheer in a 








lelp * breakfast cup of Postum, and there’s no disturb- 
little og LW hae ing element to irritate nerves or digestion and 
He ho . leave mental energy lagging before the day is 
to tell hi done. 


Thousands of former coffee users have found 
that Postum meets every demand for a delicious 
table beverage, and brings steadier nerves, clearer 
iat he mind—better health. 


As many cups as you like with any meal— 
no after-regrets, 


Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boiling for 20 minutes. 
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“There’s a Reason” for Postum 
Sold by all grocers 
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ONE JUST AS GOOD AS 
THE OTHER 


Take nobody’s word for it, but just you go to your 
grocer and buy some of these ‘““White House” prod- 
ucts; try them out in your own way; test them in 
every sort of manner. You will certainly be con- 
verted. 
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me dress are worn with it and the with a binding of contrasting ma- 
omer pattern is included with the terial or a narrow rick-rack edge. 
s pattern, This suit is pretty in The skirt is a straight piece gathered 
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A REMARKABLE OFFERING 
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; ingham for everyday w NEST quality all-wool Qas5 We will sell our regular $4.35 all chrome work ¢ ; 
acm for everyday wear and in to the waist. Frvorsted ‘yarns, ‘Save 15 to 26%. 969 | @ie teens 0.29 
to Th e Gingham, chambray and percale beautiful colors. Heathers, new Fibre Silk . i in order to re- a ‘ 
' € pattern comes in sizes 4, 6, 8, are the best materials to use. and Worsted mixtures, Germanto |. duce our large Sal 
and 12 years, In size 8 it requires The pattern is made in sizes 36, 40 esyy Sweater arns, Saxony, Shetlan ie panna in 
% yards, 36-inch material. and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 fully. Sesiste ten senna eee by it "44.85 and one 
ow No. 1124—A good-looking and prac- requires 4% yards 36-inch material. 7 ar. Free Samples. Peace Dale wlores for 86.0 8 pair. Sil 
uD ‘al coat, in which the small boy or No. 9526—In spite of the vogue of + ° adison Av., N. Y. § Sjwro full oak soles, ch. 


@d and reinforced with 
\ Clinch nails, all ica- 
ther heels, full bel- 

tongue keeps 





will be comfortably dressed is the one-piece dress, there are many 

wn here. The sleeves are cut in times when one needs a separate 

lan style and the left front buttons skirt. This skirt is one of the most 

tto the right. Two large pockets popular models shown this season It 

ee cont aad ‘ : ap . er and the method 
e made of serge, of making the box-plaits is clear] x- 

tcked materials, cheviot and tweed plained > the pak cay ‘a WILSON FEED MILL 
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e — Skirts of this kind are made of eeu ~~ ~~ ~gheebens 
er e ® pattern is made in sizes, 2, 4,6 serge, plaids and Oxford suitings. speci — 
» 8 7 Size 4 requires 1% This pattern can be had in sizes 26, won SS ae 
nat ay 4-inch material. =. 30 and 32 inches waist measure. op ere | at em al 
‘ °. 1104—Ewery woman knows that ize 28 requires 2% yards 44-inch Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. oes re 
: suing fies den ee material if cut length-wise fold and s and Bone Cutters, Estab. quarter century. Sales last year $1,500,000 





Send for Cata 
WILSON BROS... nae Pa. RAMBLER SHOE CO., Dept. A36, New York City 


Cuticura Soap 4 eee FRE 


—Js Ideal for—I]I , 2 . Aluminum Bottom Shoes 


















ugh many a hard day’s, work. 2% yards 41-inch material if cut on 

- dress is a simple model. to make. the cross-wise fold. 

has a one piece skirt gathered to No. 1004—To wear with the plait- 
ono waist. Bands of contrast- ed skirt is this unusually dainty 

material trim the neck line, cuffs waist. It is made after a model that 

Pockets, Any wash material could has been deservedly popular for sev- 































used for this dress. Percale is al- eral seasons but is given a different 
me {ican and fresh looking; and touch by the rows of hand-nem- | Lhe Complexion 
some very pretty plaid ging- across front. And, 
being shown this year one * by eae aaareesT iasen Se cveeZmiber Foroumsien 
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Cut Your Coal Bills in Half! 


A SUMMIT 














ready for operation. 


PIPELESS 


FURNACE 
Will Do It! 


WARMTH and COMFORT 
AT LOW COST is what the 
SUMMIT Pipeless gives you 
—and there are thousands of 
owners who will tell you so. 


No Cold Air Drafts 
Over Your Floors If 
You Use a SUMMIT 


Pipeless Furnace 


In this great improvement 
over the old type of Pipeless 
Furnace, the SUMMIT led 
the way. The-special SUMMIT installation, eliminating cold 
air floor drafts, was the first, and it still stands as the best 
system. It is not expensive to install in either new or old 
houses. A few hours’ work, and your heating plant is 


If you are interested in heating a home, a store, a shop, a 
hall, a school. a church—write us now for further particu- 
lars and name of nearest dealer, 


SUMMIT FOUNDRY CO. 


GENEVA, N.Y. 











A REMARKABLE BAR 


McCall’s Magazine 


$1.00 


People’s Home Journal 1.25 { it four 


Today’s Housewife 


American Agriculturist 1.00 








makes an irresistible ap- 
peal to every wife and 
mother who needs practi- 
cal and friendly help in 
her daily problems. 


Today's Housewife is 
boiled down and con- 
densed so that the busiest 
housewife finds time to 
enjoy and profit by the 
secrets of better hous e- 
keeping, better clothes, 
better fancy work and 
health. 


The money-saving and 
Sabor-oesleg ideas a 
woman obtains from 
Today's Housewife are 
worth many times the 
subscription price of $1.00. 


You will love Today's 
Housewife for its helpful- 
ness, its inspiring 
editorials and its delight- 
fulstories. Newsstand 
price 15c per copy. 











If you like good fiction 
you'll like The People’s 
Home Journal. 

The fiction in The Peo- 
ple’s Home Journal radi- 
ates the healthy and nor- 
mal lifeled by the majority 
of American people. It 
represents a combination 
of stories that cannot be 
found in any other high 
class magazine. 

Smiles, thoughts, laugh- 
ter and a tear or two of 
the right kind, which help 
the flower of happiness to 
bloom, is the character of 
the Journal. 

Itis a household maga- 
zine in every sense with 
departments devoted to 
Food, Fashions and Fancy 
Work, Home Building and 
Deceration, Household 
Discoveries, Puzzles, Child 
Care, Nursing and Feed- 
ing, Little Gardens, and 
otherinteresting subjects. 
Newsstand price 15¢c per 
single copy. 





1.00 ( for uy 











McCall’s 
visits over 1,500,000 homes 
monthly because of its su- 
perior fashions, stories and 
other features. Robert W. 
Chambers, Holworthy 
Hall, Mildred Cram, Prin- 
cess Bibesco, Kathleen 
Norris, Mary Garden, Al- 
gernon Blackwood and 
other famous writers will 
contribute fascinating 
stories and articles -to 
McCall's each month from 


now on. Dr.S. Josephine 


Baker, of the New York 
City Public Board of 
Health edits McCall's Baby 
Department. Mrs. Lillian 
—, <. the Neg 
ool oO its 
McCall's m= 
Elizabeth Blondel, the 
famous needle work expert, 
gives McCall's readers each 
month the smartest and most 
artistic Guise in various 
kinds.of needle work. Every 
month the latest les from 
Paris are shown in all's. 
Price of McCall’s alone was 
$4.50 per year up to July 1. 





MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY —Simply write your name and address on 
the_mnrgin of the advertisement and attach your check on money order for $2.25. 
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Study Corn Worm in School 


Many of our boys and girls are tak- 
ing a keen interest in nature study. 
Here is a very interesting letter from 
a high school girl in regard to the 
corn ear-worm which is unusually 
troublesome this year. Her question 
has been fully answered by Mr. 
Barnes of the Pennsylvania bureau. of 
plant industry. 


There has been a question which came 
up before my class in biology in the Geis- 
town high school upon which I want your 
help. It is about a corn beetle which is 
eating the corn very badly this year. It 
starts at the end of the ear and it eats 
down. We find it mostly in seed corn. It 
looks a good deal like a cutworm. My class 
has been working for some time to find the 
life history of it, where it lays its eggs and 
through what stages it goes in its life 
eycle. Please help us on these questions. 
We get American Agriculturist in our home 
weekly and like it very much. The corn 
pest seems to do a lot of trouble in this part 
of the county.—[Rosemary Green, Cambria 
county, Pa. 


In all probability the insect is the 
corn ear-worm which seems more 
abundant this year than usual, ad- 
vises P. T. Barnes, executive assistant 
in the Pennsylvania state bureau of 
plant industry. The corn ear-worm 
does much damage both to sweet 
and field corn, particularly to sweet 
corn and its \presence is disgusting 
to the user of the corn and entirely 
unnecessary. There are at least two 
generations of this insect each year 
in Pennsylvania: The first generation 
attacks the corn while it is young, 
being responsible for the holes in the 
unfolding leaves. The second and 
third generations are found in the 
ear to which they gain access by the 
adult laying her eggs on the corn 
silk. 

If the corn is dusted with arsenate 
of lead when the silk first appears, 
the larvae will get the poison before 
entering the ear and be killed. The 
cost of poison can be reduced some- 
what by mixing equal parts of sul- 
phur with powdered arsenate of lead. 
Under ordinary circumstances, we 
doubt if sufficient damage is done to 
field corn to warrant the expense of 
dusting, but we urge every one to dust 
the sweet corn where this insect is 
present. 

Probably the best way to apply this 
dust is by means of a hand belloWs» 
pointing it at the silk and giving one 
good blow. That will probably be 
sufficient for all the ears on one stalk 
if they are close together and the 
stalk in condition to receive it. It is 
necessary to get the poison on the 
silk while very young because later 
the adult lays eggs in the silk and the 
larvae which hatch out eat their way 
down into the ear of corn. 

This insect also attacks. tobacco, be- 
ing known among tobacco growers as 
the budworm. In the south it at- 
tacks cotton and is known as the cot- 
ton boll-worm. It also: attacks a 
great variety of vegetables such as 
okra, peppers, egg+plants, pumpkin 














and ‘squash, melonj. cucumbers and ° 


potatoes. , 

This insect passes the winter as a 
pupa in the ground, the worm hav- 
ing dug its way 2 to 7 inches deep in 
the ground before ~ transforming. 
Where ficld corn has been infested, 
we believe that the fall plowing of 
the land would break up the pupal 
cases and so help to reduce the num- 
ber of adults the following year. 


Some Fun for Winter Nights 


An interesting “trick” is to tell 
whether a boy holds an odd or even 
number of beans in his hand. Give 
him an odd number of beans, (nine, 
eleven, thirteen or fifteen); tell him to 
hold an odd number in one hand and 
an even number in the other; ask him 
to multiply the contents of the right 
hand by three, five, seven or eleven. 
Then tell him to multiply those in his 
left hand by two, four, six, eight, ten 
or twelve; then let him tell you the 
product, of the whole. Should the 
answer be an even number, it proves 
that the even number is in the right 
hand; if it fs an odd number, then the 
odd number is in the left hand. 

Here is another trick that will puz- 
zle many people. Roll up a piece of 
paper, so that it shall make a tube as 
large around as a five-cent piece, and 
as long as your hand; take this be- 
tween the thumb and two fireers of 
your right hand; hold it to your richt 
eye; place the other end between the 


thumb and first finger of your left 


hand, holding the back of the hand 


Sa ea Ta 


1 thee 


Our Boys and Girls 


Nature Notes and Games 
——___——_ —______ : 








toward you; keep both eyes Open, 

look at some object about three : 
from you and there will appear a} 
right through your left hang, ° 
effect is very curious. , 


An Interesting Letter 


Dear Young Folks—I am a boy 
years old. I- go to school every gp 
and I am in the fifth grade. I livég 
a farm of 119 acres and we have 
cows. Two of our horses weigh 3) 
pounds. I like to drive them y 
much. I do not drive very Much ng 
except after school. 7 

We have an engine and cut our 9 
wood and grind our own grain, W 
have almost all our work done no 
our corn is in and potatoes, too, 7 
are quite big for this year. I help 
Father dig them. 

I am glad it is most winter now 
I can go skating and trapping. |t j 
more fun skating and trapping th, 
pitching hay. 

My birthday was the 26th of Augug 
Last winter, when I was 9 years ojj 
I went trapping with my dog, Prings 
and got $18.00. I am going to tra 
again this winter, too. I will wri 
and tell you what luck-I have. I hop 
some other boys will write and te 
about their school days and thei 
trapping.—[Michael Miller Jr. Ne 
York. 


Several New Styles 


(Continued from page 273) 
the way, did you know that there i 
a new method of hem-stitching with 
out drawihg the threads. It is easil 
done and would be very effective 0 


‘this waist. 


This season’s waists are usuall 
made of dimity, voiles or soft silk 

The pattern is made in sizes, 3 
38, 40,42 and 44 inches bust measure 

Size 36 requires 2 yards of 36-incl 
material. 


No. 1209—While it is difficult t 
notice any radical changes in the one 
piece dress, yet there are many sligh 
modifications of outline that give it 
decidedly different look from th 
dress of a year ago. 

This dress is at its best when mad 
up in jersey, crepe or any of the sof 
ter materials. : 

The pattern is furnished in sizes 1 
and 16 years 36, 38 and 40. Size 3 
requires 4% yards 86-inch mate 


No. 1210—The jumper dress is 4 
well liked in heavy materials for win 
ter wear as it was for summer 
gingham and voiles. This dress i 
given a little different look by the ad 
dition of a few gathers near the arm 
hole. “ The slit, pockets and the ne 
line can be bound with material of 
contrasting colon 

Any soft woolen or, silk materis 
would make up well in this dress 
Blue .or brown jersey- is much used 
in this style for eyery day wear. 

The pattern is made in sizes 16 yea 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas 
ure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 44-in¢ 
material for the jumper and 1% yare 
material for the waist. 


How to Order Patterns—Write you 
name and address plainly on any piee 
of paper. Enclose 12 cents in stamp 
or coin (wrap coin carefully) for e 
pattern ordered. Order by numve 
only and be sure to state size. Eve 
pattern is seam-allowing and is sv 
anteed to fit perfectly: 

The fall and winter issue of # 
Fashion Magazine is now ready. 
contains over 300 styles, several dres 
making lessons, etc., and is, undoubt: 
edly, a book which every woman 
wants to dress well and wants to 
her family well dregsed should have 
Price 10 cents a copy. i) 

Send all orders to Pattern Ve 
American Agriculturist, 461 Four 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. : 


Spending endless time in pia? 
and making beautiful clothes is 
putting ‘the cart before the h 
your health isn’t good. Build. 
beautiful! body first, then begin to ™ 
about the elothes. 


Some folks think that “what is 
without a mother?” means 
mother home all the time; oth 


that the best way to keep mother 
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rHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND - 


‘oan Agriculturist, October 22, 1921 


brought 224% @23c, p lb, fresh flats 
22@23c, colored twins 22@22%c, 
white twins 22c, Young America 22 
23c, Wis twins 20% @21c, Wis flats 
21%e. 


Live Stock Market 
¢ QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
HS OMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
* Cattle 
site sins 
10 Ae eecee 
i, 390 i730 
at New York, steers were of slow 
and 50 @75c p 100 lbs lower. 
, bulls sold fairly steady, while 
Y ate bulls were weak and low. 
sold unevenly, but a little better 
» previous week. Choice steers 
sat $8@8.15 p 100 Ibs, a few year- 
t 8.50. Bulls brought, 4@5.35, 
e very fcy western bulls topped 
N Y state bulls went largely 
nd 4.75, heifers 5.75, good fat 
3.50@4.50. Calves sold steady 
petter sorts. Common to choice 
prought 9@15 p 100 Ibs, culls 
ae was an improvement in the 
e of the trading and in prices on 
<The mkt was strong to higher, 
nough bulk of sales was quite small. 
» weights went around $9.25@9.75 
100 Ibs, while rough hogs brought 
7. 
-. sold steady, while lambs were 
vive and 25 @ 50c higher. Common 
good ewe sheep brought 3.50@5 p 
Ibs, culls 2@3, yearlings 6, lambs 
)@i1, cull lambs 5.50@6. One 
wp of 239 lambs from N Y state 
aging 76 lbs in weight, .brought 
50 p 100 lbs; other groups slightly 
nter went at 10.25: 


Country Produce Markets 


Buffalo, N Y—Cottoneed meal, 36% 
protein, sold at $43.75@44.25 p ton, 
dried brewers grains 30, standard 
spring bran 19.50@20, middlings 20@ 
20.50 

Syracuse, N Y—At farmers’ mkts 
following prices were received: best 
quality potatoes $1.50@1.65 p bu, 
Baldwin apples 1@1.50 p bu, North- 
ern Spy 2, quinces 1.75, Keifer pears 
1.50, Concord grapes 8c lb, cabbage 
80c p doz head, turnips 75c p bu, spin- 
ach 75c p bu, cauliflower $1@1.25 p 
doz heads, live fowls 26c a lb, eggs 
60@65c, butter 50@55 a lb. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Extra first eggs 
brought 50c p doz, firsts 49c, live fowls 
25@32c p Ib, Leghorns 18@22c, ap- 
ples $5@9 p bbl, potatoes 2@2.85 p 
180 Ibs, best onions 4.50@4.75, N J 
tomatoes 40c @ $1.25 p %-bu bskt 
cabbage 30@40 p ton, timothy 18@22. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—Bartlett pears sold 
at $3.50@3.75 p bu wholesale, popu- 
lar sorts of apples 7.50@8, live hens 
30 @ 32c p Ib, turkeys 35 @40 c, dressed 
turkeys 50@60c, Ohio cheese 24@ 
24%c p Ib, fresh selected eggs 49 @50c 
p doz, N Y state potatoes 3@3.75 p 
100 lbs, Pa bulk potatoes 2.15@2.25 
p 150 Ibs, lettuce 1.50@2 p cra, onions 
3.50@4.25 p 100 lbs, standard mid- 
dlings 22.50@23 p ton, standard hay 
21.50@ 22. 


6. 


Dairy Markets 


Breeder Buys Show Bull 


Willard N. Cole of Lysander, N. Y., 
has purchased through Dr. K. .J. 
Seulke of the American Aberdeen- 
Angus breeders’ association the Aber- 
deen-Angus bull Pronouncer that was 
a prominent winner at the leading 
state fairs last fall. He is not only 
a show bull but is sired by the Inter- 
national Grand Champion Broadus 
Norwood 3rd and out of the great 
show cow Hilldale Pride, that was 
also an International Grand Champ- 
ion. Mr. Cole has a select herd of 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle and exhibited 
at the New York state fair. 


Syrs- 
cuse 


New Phila- Pitts- 
York delphia Buffalo burgh 


48 46% 


Butter—At New York, butter prices 
re higher and went to a new top for 
season with the finest N Y state 
butter selling at 44@45%c p Ib, 
d@ to prime 39@43c, common to 
31@38c, very fcy crmy butter 
@i7%4c, with extras at 46 }c. 
Cheese—At New York, cheese mkt 
s firm with the fanciest grades of 
Y state stock relatively scarce. N 
state whole milk flats, specials, 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





100— IMPORTED CGUERNSEYS — 100 


Heifer calves, Yearlings and Two year olds in calf. 
Prices reasonable. Peer Quality. 
Osceola Farm 


LULL H} | Hit 


Crawitord, N. J. 
UUUUNNAQU0POUEAYOVUOOOUUATENON HMGSAEOUUUALAOEOUUUALA OLE 


FRANK S. PEER 











Upland Farms, Inc., Ipswich, Mass. 


THE GET OF LANGWATER CAVALIER NO. 21012 
yh are able to offer a few choice females, both heifers and cows, from carefully 
lines. 

An opportunity for Pe yf Clubs to select a carload for foundation purposes. 
Sired by great bulls, and in calf to Langwater Cavalier No. 21012 or Upland’s Sentry 
- 54691, a grandson of Langwater Cavalier No. 21012, A chance to select what has 

en years to breed. 

Wate for description and vriews, or better still, come and make your selection. 


few choicely bred 
FP. FRAZIER & SON, Props. W.K. HEPBURN, Mgr. 


























POULTRY BREEDERS SHEEP BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 





for choice fe istered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wantr 
Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Ce.) McGraw, N. Y. 


For Sale—Holstein Service Bull ° 

From a 36-lb. sire; 3 of this young bull’s dams 

average 31 Ibs. butter in seven days. Send for pedi- 
gree and particulars. Price, $125. 
IDEAL DAIRY FARM 

ST. LAWRENCE CO. CANTON, NEW YORK 








- 100 O. I. C. 


FOR SALE 


and Chester White Pigs good stock, 
Price $3.50 cach. 
Wyalusing, Pa. 


5 to 6 weeks old. 
Oaks Dairy Farm, 





SHADY SIDE BERKSHIRES 
Must dispose of 40 head at once. Pigs 6 weeks 
old $12.00 each; 4 months old $20, 6 months old 
36. 1 8 and litter $80. We | will ship our 
stock C. 0. D. on approval. 

N. Y. 


E. G. Fisher, Shady Side Herd, Hamilton, 








A BARGAIN 


Holstein Bull—born February 19, 1921; three- 
avy Ba a migty good ——> 


He is 
2- Ib. and has an A. 
dam sired by a 30- ib bull, Price $100: created, 
nee and transferred. First 


check takes 
WANDAGA HERD 


Coder Federal Supervision, 


Ward W. Stevens, Liverpool, N. Y. 


150—HEAD-—150 
BLACK AND WHITES—RED AND WHITES 


150 head to pick from choice fresh cows and 
springers our specialty. They are large in size and 
~fine individuals. 30 head of 3 yr. old heifers all due 
within the next 60 days. If you want good cows at 
the right prices see ours. Just 60 days yo can be 
arranged for. Wire me when you will 


W. E. TOTMAN 
Cortland N.Y. 


Ayrshire Bull Calves 


If you want a son of Imported Yellow Kate's 
Exehange of Penhurst No. 16590, out of Dora’s De- 
light No. 49687 that has produced 8546.3 pounds 
milk in 224 days, average test 3.79 per cent fat, now 
milking 40 pounds per day and over, write us. Herd 
under Federal Inspection. 


OLD FORGE FARM, SPRING GROVE, PA. 























GRADE HOLSTEINS 
25 cows that are just fresh and milking 40 to 





Cortland, N. Y. 











HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


20 heifers pest, 4 year old Nee 
10 two year old ay. -y ae: 
10 close springe 

Prices on high record. owe nd 
heifers on fea . _15 calves 
to 6 months $75 to $ 
15 bulls 6 to 18 months from $75 
up; 75 grade holstein at your 
own price; grade heifer calves 


JOHN ©. REAGAN, -~ - - Tully, N.Y. 





FOR SALE 
0 cows, 40 heifers from 6 months to 3 years 
. 5 service bulls; also bull calves, all registered 
holsteins. Also carload of grade heifers nicely marked. 


Priced right. 
J. R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





THREE DURCO JERSEY BOARS 
Sensation-Pathfinder-Critic breeding. Weight 225 Ibs. 
at 7 months, guaranteed right every way; offered low 
for quick sale. Write 
ROY McVAUGH Kinderhook, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin; at right prices. 
ROME FARM 


° ° ° 
Money Making Berkshire Gilts 
sired by the great Double Lee Boy 3rd, for winter 
breeding. Priced low for quick selling. 


W. F. McSPARRAN 
BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Dogs, Butter Ball Poultry—profit writing me. Nor 
folk College looked about then bought 27 pigs. But- 
ter Balls, new fowl, great worth. Circular. 
LORING FARM Dedham, Mass. 


PLEASANT HILL BERKSHIRES 


Choice young boars for fall service. 5 August boar 
pigs $10 each. 


DAY & YOUNG 


CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





Furniss, Pa. 








R. D0. 6, Washington, Pa. 





Registered Spotted Poland Chinas 
the coming hog. Special prices on fall boar pig 
Satisfied customers in eight states, write 

G. CLYDE THOMPSON 
R No. 10 Cc 


hambersburg, Pa. 

= 
Spotted Poland Chinas. 
Of size, quality and finish.Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Prices reasonable. 
WARREN W. MORTON Russelivile, Ky. 








; Ceeremmss Us over a pound a day 
All ages for si Free circular and 
Guernsey Cattle. 

@e LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bird-in-Hand. Lane Co., Box A, Pa. 

LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


We wart you to come here and see the size of ou 
Berkshires and the size of their litters. March boa 
pigs weighing up to 300 pounds. Unrelated gilts, 
weanling pigs. Big hogs that raise big litters. 

H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box, 10 Dundee, N. Y. 


Fancy O. I. C’s. 


The big smooth type of superior quality and 
breeding. 
W. W. WEIMAN 
P. O. Box 469, Hummelstown, Pa. 














RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 


We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 

of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 

producing females. - Reasonable Prices; 
RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Buy World’s Record blood Bulls $40.00 up 
Hunt Farms 














Hunt, New York 


MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


ye line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 

Do and Majestys; it means 1000-lb producers, 
size, t and prestige. We offer pairs _— 
and heifer) mated to line breed at $200 to 
$300 pair. Write us. 


ee | BLOOD 


Heifer calf born tore, Pr 
No fit scree ars 
lore BAe 104218 le i 
3 
is dam Hetheriand Pansy 
and 28.4 Ibe. butter in seven 


Bes Felecs, Ne. Rramier Pont 408. § seen 
Bae haa 
if 











is wer 


Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 
Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to sell. 
Trios from $75.00 an 
oorme sows 


Spring boars, $40.00 and up. 
Serviceable boars, $50.00 and up. 


Delchester Farms Edgemont, Del, Co., Pa. 


Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 

















MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been 
bred on these farms. 

For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
bull calves of May Rose breeding, poy come 
good producing females. Buy producers. 

J. 8. CLARK, Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 





‘ Teds 2 onl 50 each. 
ot Torteys at Leghorns, $2.0" 


FOR SALE 
batched W., Cockerels from Corneil 


stock $5. 
"ROADS END. Cherry Plain 
Co. New York. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Won every First Prize and all Championships New 
York State Fair 1919. - Write for catalogue. 


HENRY L WARDWELL 
BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE, N. Y. 





Twenty— 
Hatched 


" pies, pom 
H. A. Seuder, 


tL RATCHED me Btisre. 
Pitt 
sagen rae 








SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


The Impreved Type—Blocky, straight, woll- 
coveted bodies, good caps. Pro-war prices. 
Shipment guaranteod as described by cor- 
respondence. 

OR. &. 


713 University Block, 


ITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
hatched $2 each, Barred Rocks $1.75 each. 
“WE HATCHER CO., ELMIRA, N.Y. 


ee Oe es 
eee ‘00. ep itgrated Tiga’ ee 
FOR SALE 





F. SNOW, 
3 3 Syracuse, N. Y. 














reasonable For particulars 
T. Brettell. Senn 














A Crackerjack Bull Calf 
Pure Bred $125 Holstein 


Born Feb. 27th, 1921. Sire is Brother to World’s 
Champion milk jucer, May Echo Sylvia. Dam 
is daughter of 32 Ib. cow and sired by bull whose 
two nearest nams average 34 Ibs. 

BROOKSIDE HERD 
R. J. Stevens, Liverpool, N. Y. 


Holsteins, Mules, Jacks 
Road and Saddle Horses 


all ane. We can also’ Le grade Holsteins all 


GsWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM. Phoenix, MN.” 











MILKING SHORTHORNS - 


‘True Dual Purpose .. The kind os will 
pay thelr way, both as Sect cad daly on ~ 

bull from such a a@ good in- 
Seoment, whether you have grade or pure bred 





DONALD WOODWARD FARM, 
C. J. Hudson, Manager Le Roy, WN. Y. 





FOWLER’S HAMPSHIRES 
Boars, bred sows, pigs, get our 
literature and wir ment pl 

THE ER FARMS, 
Box 25 Macungie, Pa. 





BIG TYPE O. I. C’s. 


Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham 
jon and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 Ibs. ‘Also 
enatly Price 3rd, weighing 700 Ibs. at 18 months. 
ae first prize * Ohio and Michigan State Fairs 
Serv ars, open Gi Fall Pigs. Either sex. 
wi ‘Dave 10 gilts 2 bred for Spring Farrow. ll stock 
shipped on approval. W ae your wants. 
HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 





HERD OF 

SMITHSON. ance TvPe— BERKSHIRES 
The Home SYMBOLEER’S MASTERPIECE and 
SMITHSON:S LAUREL’S BEST, the best son of 
the wn boar. Laurel’s Champion Best. 
We offer sows and gilts peed to these fomeus boars, 
or early September farro also spring pigs 
and service boars. Watc! rou berd Tt the big 
show this year. For form: inquire _ of 
G. SMITH & SONS, INC., ‘s 


LYVILLE, PA. 
BIG BERKSHIRE HOGS 


Our litters average better than nine pigs, with size, 
type and quality. Eight-weeks-old pigs, bred and 
open gilts and service boars, not related, of popular 
blood lines, at farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. PALMYRA QUARRY FARMS 


Bex A, Palmyra, Pa. 
BIG 


Tree CHESTER 
WHITES 


A few choieo Spring Boar Pigs only out of 
Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chester 
White Boar of the East. Price $50 each. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 














Hawley’s | 
Chester Whites 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Big Type 


individually right and best in every respect 
Write me about my Spring igs. 


W. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 
Batavia . New York 
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Look for the Red Ball 


On this page you see “Ball-Band” Footwear, made 
especially for farmers, lumbermen, sportsmen, dairy 
workers, miners, and for general outdoor wear, 

You may not find all of these at your dealer’s—but 
you will usually find the Boot, Arctic, or Rubber you 
need. Furnished in black, white, or red. If your dealer 
hasn’t, the one you want, he will gladly order it for you. 
When you buy, look for the “Ball-Band” Trade Mark 
—on the knee and heel of every Boot, on the sole or 
arch of every Rubber and Arctic. 

Sixty thousand good stores sell “Ball-Band” 
Rubber Footwear—the ‘choice of ten million 
satisfied wearers, 
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ie , MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
uck Vamp - MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Hip Boot 
. 328 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 
**The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 
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White Himiner 
Extension Sole 


8-Inch Leather Top 
“Vac” Ribbed Logan 





Look for the 
Red Ball 


Codemtn Goats ati We are manufacturers of Rubber and Woolen Footwear 
Duck Pac exclusively. Our experience covers a period of 35 years. 
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